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*'ie Lobby's Reign of Terror 

By Representative Royal Johnson 

What's Happening to Mortgages 

By Morris Edwards 



Tcleiyppwritcr Service brtnp't aplit^aerond tirittpn rommtinication liHwrm \font|;<>cnery Ward**! Cliirngo headqaartert and it« New 
York buying office . , . enabling the company to make purctiujiefi moil advanlageouflly. 




WE SAVE A LARGE PART 

of previous communication costs, 
soys Montgomery Word & Company 



Economical liiiyin<i isi one meanfi of *i^ho\*in|i a 8avin^ 
t ad a Te 1 ) J > * ■ r i 1 r Se r v ice — f y pi hy u i re — 
helpB to make this posslblep It keeps all units of an 
organ iisatiuit hi close touch with Imyin|!r heaihjuarlers, 
and frequpntly hrings large savings over former com* 
inuniraliun and oprrating co^t;** 

MunlgonH*ry W'artl & Oirnj^any uses Teletypewriter 
Service to co-ordinate the activities of its buying ofliciT 
in New York with itj* general nier<4ianilisinj^ offirr at 
the Chicago In^ach[uartcr^. Thus New York is aide to 
keep headquarter^' iti?*tanlly informed coneiTiiing 
market eonditinn$^^ price chatigeif^^ f^tylci^. and o(hi*r 
important matters* Chicago headquarter^^ keeps New 
\ <jrk pofited to the minute on J^lock need.^. This f ^^n- 
iiitant and inslatitaneou^i exchange of information eti- 
abtes the cnm[>any to make it^ purcha^^es mont 
advantageoujily* And Montgomery Ward saves a 
large part of it** previou** conmitmicatton expen.«»c. 




Teletyjiewriter Srrvire bring* jiavingssi to many con* 
ccruj*. mil otdy in buying* but in si lling, producliori^ 
aceotmtitig and general adminis^trativc work. Your 
local Bell Telephone Company will gladly have a 
re|>rc!^etitative show how this incMlrrTi busineii^s aid 
might al?*o ^ct n*sulti* for your company, at lowered 
eo*4t*, Jmt call the Bti*ine^?« t>ffice. 

TEliTYPEWRITIR EXCHANGE SERVICE 

permils any Huh^eriber to it i-unnettt'd nt ttnx ntnt' dirt^t tlv 

to nny other suhKcrihrr to rht* service, t^h^^th*^r he hv 3Ul> f^et 
mmy or .1011(1 mih-^ m'rn%i the rontinent. Both Hthsrriht>r^ mtty 
typewritp hnvk ami forth^ mnkinis inquiry tmd reply possible on 
the ^itnie vttnnet'tiafi^ 

PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 

H iiyi'tl ftj conFU'tt rontiniiotislv fin\ th'^tmi nnmhvr fm\ni\ 
thrtm^htntt the bit^iint^ss dtiv or fnr prriofh rtutf^inf! from ane to 
fuentv-foHr hours. Both .%en it ey, firovide speedy, acrtirfitet 
I H o- n II y I y peiir it t en font m ti n teat ion . 
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'IRTY WEATHER has 

been lashing the seas of business. 
Riding the storm, many a ship 
has been blown from her course. 

Go aloft to the crow*s nest now, and take a look 
about you. Scan the horizon and see what lies 
ahead. 

If yours is a packaged product, there is a great 
deal to be seen. For, in the realm of packaging, 
many significant things have been happening — - 
things that may mean much to your product 
and its future* 

Slowly, subtly, surely, the whole technique and 
aim of packaging have changed. The old limita- 
tions are vanishing, the power of the package is 
growing fast* Yesterday what was only a carrier, 



nest 



is today a merchandising force. Yesterday the 
package was conceived to please the producer- 
Today it must please the consumer. 

The public has come a long way in its ideas of 
what a package should be. Has your package 
kept up with the public? In justice to your 
product and its future, find out* Find out now — * 
for your product needs every strength at its 
command* 

If you feel too close to your present container to 
judge it impartially, let the American Can Com- 
pany help you* Since Canco has been so much a 
part of package progress, we feel, in all modesty, 
that we are qualified to analyze, to recommend. 
Get in touch with the office near you. Our opin- 
ions, our suggestions, are yours without obliga- 
tion or cost* 



AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 



2S0 PARK AVENUE 



NEW YORK 



urrtpUofi nrlc* t^ an oiie >*ar, tl,5U Uir«e year*; 25 iflfili m m*t Kni^fifU am iHf>ndfl«»i mnitfr Miirti 10211 it Va% 
Pun onic<; It Wichlnilnn. I> V . ftildltlonit chiTj •( yrt-rnvilrh, i <inn,. Uflilrrr the Mt of Jfliirrli 3. liTtt 
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"OPEN THAT GATE!" 
No%v IB tlip tiiiit^ when new methods must 
hv tried, wheti new gjate^ must be opeued. 
Old exlravagartce!* ran no longer be toler* 
ated. It remarkable bow many new iisei% 
for the Minieograpb have been developed 
lately. Its quiek ability to reproduce all 
kinds of office and factory forms, bulletins^ 
letters, charts, line drawings, etc, has made it a 
prime factor in llie new economy, » » » For 
latest information write A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago^ — or see the Mimeograph'' trademark 
heading in your classified telephone directory* 



niMEOCRArH 
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WORLD'S LARGEST WATER DEVELOPERS 



LAYNE'S 





Years 



' OF ACHIEVEMENT 



now Time's great hand 
begins to etch the record of Layne^s 
50th year. 

9 Behind lies a half centttry of 
ceaseless research , . , of fearless 
pioneering . . , and^ above aU^ of 
notable achievement* 

J Out of the vision and once sin- 
gle-handed labor of its founder, 
Layne has risen to unrivaled lead- 
ership as — 

f "THE WORLD*S LARGEST 
WATER DEVELOPERS.'* 

S Today, to those towns, cities and 
industries where the cost of water 
must be cut to the minimum — 

f Layne offet's the services of its 
unmatched organization — trained 
men, each an expert in his own 
field y but all grouped as a single 
unit that serves in initial invest!- 
gation.*.constructioni««manufacture and maintenance. 

5 Behind them stands the priceless experience of a 
half-century, and the 50-year-old Layne guarantee 

—''Wafer or No Pay I" 



5 Bulletins on Layne Pumps, Well Water Systems 
and the Layne organization, of interest to industrial 
executives, will be sent free on request. Address Dept. 
Ej Layne Be Bowler, Inc., Memphis, Tcnn. 



LAVNE PUAVPS 

AND WELL. WATER, S>^STEA\S 



li iu^n tvritiuif to Lavne & liQ;%LER, Inc., pUuxc mrtitimt Natians BKsitwss 
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DIFFERENT COUMKIES ' DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 

DIFFERENT EQUIPMENT 
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MICHIGAN, U.S.A. ' Fap«r Ifd/ 





CZECHO SLOVAK I V 
Shoe Fnrtory 



} W \ ' ( ojfev Mill 



If 





rALhs r INK 



\qX ihv Red Gargov'lc sliows eacli f)laiU \\\v wwy k> lower costs 



mill HI Mulugari aiu\ a mWvii iiiill in lia\e 
iitii niufti m criniiiiMi). the pmhIlui w tliflcuiu, Ihc 
€t|uipiiR'ni is dilitTeiiL Even the books are kepi in dif- 

And wv ilit^t^ I n o niilh d*> liave one jir oblt rn in cf mi- 
mcin — that of finding the precise gratks ol lubricants 
their niatliineiy lecjuiies. Hath ha\eniel ihis prc»bleni in 
ihe same way — h\ the use of Grni^ov/f Lubrit anis ftp- 
f/lu'd uftording to (he rtHommt-ndations of Sofony- 
Vm uum rngtneering service. \iu\ ImhIi, as a result, hlmw 
lower costs. 

Cmi lectnds tA ibv Michigan mill show an annual 
pcwer saving of §2,300. I hose c»{ the Java mill leveal a 
fuel saving of 7%- — a ing in oil constimption of 50%. 

In oui f]\vs are thousands €»f similar records, 
writtetr in every language. Ff>i , in 65 loteigii 
countries, wherever wlitxis luiti. Gargoyle 
1> r E Oils. f iargo\lc f)Of>'\V, and other Socony 
Vatuuni laibricantv of ecpiaUy high lobricating 
value arc helping industry lower costs* 




Heie in tlit L' in ltd Si.ius, iinpunani fjlants in every 
indu'^liv aie shoiving renewed nitere^i in ihni '*liemcn- 
d*Kis trille" - Inbiuaiion, IiKlay, ivlien even lower 
|Hf)du< tion (mts are necessary* plant exe< utive* are hnd- 
ing substantial Havings brougfit about by c<iirect lubri- 
i a tion. 

In yota plant. Inbiication is piobably only h fraction 
of a |>er <eni oi yoni total cosis of crmversioii— * ompara- 
lively a ven minor item oi ex|H*nse, Vet this K'ennngly 
tnsignifiiant cost tan inatei tally affect your power msVk, 
maifiienance costs, repair ctjsis, oil costs, ami even con- 
tin uii\ of o|3€ration. 

It nray l>e well worth your while to discuss this vital 
<^ubje(t with a ?«RonyA'acuym representative wh*> will 
be glatl to show von imp(«riani lower-cost rec- 
ords nr^ide witli Gaigovie fadirifanis in f»l.tnts 
-jnd ecfuipment similar to your own. 

SfxonyA'acuuin ( j>i por rnion. 26 limaduay^ 
New Vi>ik City, Brandies and disitibutorA in 
|itincipal cities tliroughout the wortcL 



SOCONY - VACUUM 



CORPORATION 



MERGER or STAKDARD OIL COMPANr OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 




Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 

Our rcacliiig public 

THE EDITOR'S penalty for poblishing an 
article ai* striking as Chester M. WriKht's 
interview with William Green in the Ftbry- 
ary number is the rolling tide of comments 
which come§ in its wake. The artide. ex- 
plaining what the American Federation oi 
Labor means by "forccJul methods" in its 
effort to drive home its td^^as of how to cure 
the depression, stirred up controversies on 
two points, 

Is^ue number one. Is the A. F. of L, pro- 
liram sound^ Take your choice between the 
outraKed and the inspired. "I am sure 
William Green never said that, because I 
know him/* was the curl comment of an 
industrialist famed as a fritnd of the work- 
ing man. He is partly rijitu: he used to 
know William Green, but the miUiant 
Green who emerged from Labor's Cincin- 
nati convention is another man, who did 
my that. 

Con Kratulat ions upon your courageous 
and forthright statements, etc.," and a couple 
of hundred words more of the same, wired 
Elmer Rice, ph\ - ^ - whose recent "We. 
the People." a philosophy 

parallel to Greet] rjiiich for that. 

For and against 

ISSirE NUMBER TWO, Should Nation's 
BcstNESS, published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the I'nited Slates, have 
opened its columns to an article so un- 
orlhn<!oK in the lidit of the policies to 
w! ' -s is committed' 

O. testy reprimand 

for y" 10 what some 

rtM ♦ToiH ideas '* 

Hut quite as 1 Umk the op- 

pOHite %'iew F<ir ir . v York bank - 

er^ who several times hu^ contrihuted to 
the magajsine, said» "Sunday I read your 
February issue pretty nearly through. It 
was on extremely good number, plenty of 
hard facts and very little ballyhoo I am 
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"With Charity for AU . , r Merle Thorpe 

The L<ibb}''^ Rei|:n o( T#^rror Royal C. Joknsan 

A Letter from Sir Henri Deter ding 

W hafs Ahead in Wa^shington (F, M, Kiplinger 

SkyUtitM on ihv. Ayclion Block Morris Edivards 

Buj*inei*s \lmt Get Up to Date Raynumd WiUmtghby 

Our IiKjuiriniPt Taxpayer. No. 3 

Charting the Course of Bui^ineM 

\ii BuHines!^ Can Egeape Chati^i* 

V Better Army Wo tiki Cui^t Lej^s Henry Rtnih 

Develop ment»« in Dtiitrihuliiin 

Credit Mi'ii Compare Noi* - 

Whal \he Farm Board Diil to C4*tl<m W niter Parkvr 
Thr Map of tlu* NalJonV Bii^^im^^ Frank (rret*ne 
Small BiHinrM Ila<* It?* Day CnrtfT Ih I'oland 
What ihi' Chaintirr Ila^ Bi'i ti Dtiin^ 
Thin^H Talked About in ^ all St ret I 



★ # # # ^ # ★ * # # ★ 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
MERLE THORPE, FMitor and Publiaher 
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ALEMITE HIGH PRESSURE LUBRICATION SYSTEMS PLUS ALEMITE LUBRICANTS 
BRING SAVINGS AND EXTRA PROFITS TO EVERY INDUSTRY 1 



ALEMITE 

EARNS PROFITS 

through savings in maintenance 
in the Rock Products Field! > > 




Rock cryshmg plonft ore rugged ex- 
omples of heovy duty monufocturmg. 
Equipment of this type can suffer ex- 
pensive maintenonce cost to the "'nth" 
degree, unless efficiently guarded 
against wear by proper lubrication. 

The Western Wheeled Scroper Com- 
pany of Auroro, Illinois, employ Atemite 
High Pressure Lubrication Systems os 
standard equipment because of the 
phenomenol savings they effect* 

One owner of this equipment reports 
operations of 70 working days, averag- 
ing 1000 cubic yards per lO^hour day 
With "negligible" repair costs. Another 
reports that o si mi lor machine that 
was HOT Alemite equipped ror^ repair 



and blacksmith bills of $560.00 In a 
year os against a repair expense of 
$13.50 on his Western equipment. 

Alemite High Pressure Lubrication Sys- 
tems PLUS Alemite Industrial Lubricants 
octualty save their cost many times over 
every year in every Un& of tnduifryt 

But do not be satisfied with this claim, 
even though it is a foct* It is Alemite** 
great pleasure to consult with plont 
executives and PROVE under individuol 
operating conditions the extent of 
savings possible under a strict Alemite- 
ing program. Your inquiry entails no 
obligation whotsoever. Alemite Corp. 
(Division of Stewort^Worner), 2688 N. 
Crawford Ave., Chicago, 



PIONEERS IN SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION FOR INDUSTRY 
H'hcH writimg ta ALKMm CotiroMTioM fifM mtetiii^m Nofimt's Bumn^Ms 



one of tJiosc who think that the article by 
Willmm (Ircen should have been prinled/' 
On that ptnnl, the fnrt^ arc ^imptf* It 
was just a matter of I--- ^ >r 

a good many ycar^, ss 
has told its readers that il si I is die news 
for them and interpreU sign jtk ant devcbp- 
tnt'nts in the bumness scfnc An American 
Fedt?raiion of Labor which talks of "force- 
I ful methods'* h significant news which 
ne4>ds the interprclation that Chester 
Wrijiht pcr^iuaded Mr. Cirecn to give it. 

Buy best 

THE enlhusiasis who see in the "Buy 
j American" campaiirn an elTonlcss exit from 
the problems ni suhnorrtiii! trade sliould 
■^t^end a day in a l^nti^h poi^tofliirc. 
There, reports Isaac F, Marco^son in the 
j Saturday Enmn^ PtKst. hid* speed cancel- 
I liiiK machines stamp every Ictier with the 
Empire's *ilo^an, "Buy Britisih.** Stamp - 
Buy Brsii-ili *itamp - Buy Br itiiJi - Buy 
IVrilijJi Buy British stamp I a m p 
stamp. 

I ()n each cancellinR madiinc is a little 
imprint: *'Made in II S. A." The reason, 
says MarcoH-son. is that British sieeJ makers 
know liiile about labricatinj; novelties. 
Many Americans are familiar with the 

\ slory of how a htRh funriionary of the 
"Buy British" movement dictated a letter 

I explaining the difficulties of making pa- 
triotism divert trade from channels t^stab- 
U^hed by quality, price and service, only 
to find that hh sli-noi^rapher had transcrib- 
f*d it on an American l>7H"vvriier. 

In one seiiteiicc 

WHAT a precious hcrita(Tc of common 
sense Calvin Coolidge left his countrymen. 
Almost his last comment on public affairs 
was: "Unless Congress can bring down ex- 
penditures drastically, all other measures 
will not count fur much." 

Veterans who favor economy 

WASHINGTON is bi-ginning to doubt 
whether the veterans' lobby reflects accu- 
rately the views of the great body of ea- 
se r\^ice men when it demands prepayment 
of the bonus and resists every attempt to 
weed the undeserving from the rolls of 
lhos<." receivint^ government bend'ils. 

Resentful af>amst the pt>pular impres- 
sion that most veterans are treasury raiders, 
a group of New York C3(* service men bor- 
rowed money on their adjusted compensa- 
tion ceniticales to pay for a ful] page ad- 
vertisement in the New York Times, *'de* 

i manding the rei>ea] of existing laws olTering 
benefits for non-war disabilities/' in order 
10 eliminate S4()0.i)(KMX)0 a year of existing 

I payments. Their principle that men who 

I sufTered no injuries whatever in war sliould 

' receive no largesse whatever in peace struck 
a responsive chord anxing other veterans. 

' They, too, borrowed on iheir bonus cx^riift- 
cates to reproduce the same advertisement 
in a Washington newspaper. 
Such organ iiiat ions as the American 

1 Veterans' Association, the Veterans* Justice 
Committee and the National Committee 
Agamst PrepajTnent of the Bonus are pri- 
marily demonstrations that thousands of 
war veterans consider themselves citjaens 

i before they are members of a special class 
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de 



verything 
^ (/Control i 



PRODlJCTrON SALES PURCHASES INVENTORIES 



RELIABLE BtatiF^tical rontroli^ on 
these vital phases of huHiness are 
mdispenaabJe to safe management, 
It*9 a hi^ job to prepare ^iich con- 
trols. But the task ia simplified hy 
Comptometer methods, which are 
|)roviii<x remarkably^ successful in 
j)ro(luein*^ tbei?e fipjurea - - for everj^ 
type of business, everywhere, 

AU that happened the day before 
— on the records by 10 M. 

Here's a typical example of Com|>- 
tometer jjerformance. , , » A bat- 
tery of Com [) tome icrs gives a large 
soap conijHiuy all profluctiun and 
shipiiii lit litiures for ihe previous 
tl a y ■ — on f o r t y -t w o i ^ 1 a se s o f p r o d ■ 
ue t — -at 1 0 o'e 1 tie k t h * ^ next mo r n i n g . 
Formerly, fjelting this informa- 
tion waH a &low and difficult j>roecs8* 
Now — because the company has 
complele, accurate figyres rifihl on 
lap — ^il is aide to rontrol prcxhictioii 
clofiety. And keep inventories of 
fmi^ihed produej^s at the proper level 
in relation to salea* 



What can Com pto meter methinh 

do for you? 
Install Comptometers . . . ami you'll 
know the exact condition of your 
busincs^^^^ — 'ill lime for quick, de* 
cjsive action. Install Comptometers 
- . . and you'll get your fi^irea at 
the lowest posj^ihle cost. For Comp- 
tometers produce a sulis^tantial sav- 
ing in office expense. Comp- 
tometer methods accomplish 
their amazing results hy meet- 
ing each businesses iiulividual 
needs. By putting fij£ure*w^ork 
on a production busi'^. By hail- 
dlin>^ (hNlributiort retjuiremenls 
^successfully- By producing final 
fi<iures from ori^^inal retort b. 
without costly recopying. 

Do yon want to be s ho ton? 

Why not invite a Cottiptotneler 
rejiresentalive to explain the 
procedure? He is e(|uipped 
to make an iiitellii^ent htuily 
of your fipiure-work routines, 
and recommend proved and 



approved methods for meeting your 
problenu In less he can show you 
where definite betterments and 
^substantial savings can be made, he 
won't try to &ell you. 

Telephone our local Comptometer 
office, or write us direct* Felt & 
Tarrant Mf^-, Co., 1712 N. Paidina 
Streetn^ Chicago, Illinois. 



COMPTOMETER 




THE COMPTOMETER 
M ad<- only by I'ett & Tarrant 

PROFIT. PRODUCIXC FACTS 
FROM ACCURATE FIGVJtES 



ii'hi'n f'hotunt; a CQM.l'TCiM;I.Tr.ft rcpwficntalnr pirasr minlimi .Vdftmi'r ^iiimr/J 




'urn io 



\\\ llie HtiUMt and Senate, gavels 
piiynd. \n executive offices, con- 
fere nees liej^in again , . , Aisqms- 
sums are resumed . . . hearmg;; <m 
vital quesUons are the order of iht* 
day. All eyes are on Waiilijnj»ttm. 
And men are grung ihere. 

Hyw will VOU go? Li*^len to the 
advice of seasoned iravrler^. Take 
advantajze nf the !jnei|niile<i ecmj- 
furtiv td The George Waiihington. 
They nol one cenl more! Yet 
the advantages are many. 



The George Wasihington is gen- 
uinely air-conditioned. Therefore* 
tlir tern|»eratiire h always at the 
l^mijit uf greatest comfort. There- 
fore, too, sound ftleep is certain he- 
caui*e the atmo^^phere ^tnys fresh. 
And every air conditioned car k 
c/ea«- free frttm tiusit, dirl, cinders. 

In all America* there h no train 
wiueh nffpr^ fturh ci>m forts. The 
tiekel ajuent on tiny railroad can 
route liavclerH <in The George 
Washington. Imhi upon it. 



THE 



WASHINtiTOX 

THE MOST W01SDERHL TRAIN IN THE WOlilil 

Every Car — All the Time 
!V4I EXTIIA FA III: 



EASTWARD 

^M AM Lt, SLLoui» (Bip Fmir RyJ 

10:0ri AM Lv, Chti flpo 

2:10 l*M Lv. InfiiiioaiK-lis 

l:m V\\ \.\% Louisville If:. & 0 RyJ 

6:01 PM Lv. Cincinnati 

8:30 AM Ar. Washington 



WESTWARD 

(CSTi Ar. 4:45 PM 

\t, 3:00 PM 

Ar. 10:45 AM 

Ar. 10:50 AM 

(EST) An 8:45 AM 

. Lf. 6:01 PM 



CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 



! - nt upon special privi leges. They be^ 
:hat the Govemmrni of the l*nitt 
^ rannot be tt*( 
i 1] t k> the dept'L 

and justice to the waj woyndtd. biu ihvf 
aUn Hrlieve that the eliminaliim of $40<\ 
of indefensible '"pcjrk" from 
appropriations is noihinfi more lha 
Himpie justice to the Americim people. 

Publish tlic names? 

A MtNlfTE*S remark on thi^* subject over 
the radio in late January' gave me a Rltmt>se 
of how close to the ^nrfare feeiini;', aie 
running* in this veleran^ -^y Afier 

i prest'oliriK the rccomni' ^ f ^h'* 

Chamber of Commerce of ihe I nr 
with which it would seem alm^ 
ceivable f<ir anyone to diJ^agree the mail 
broui?ht hundreds of stiarply- worded com* 
ments. Many, indeed, were the char^ies of 
bad faith and worse, but the surpri*ie came 
in the number of veterans and non-vet- 
erans who heartily approved. 

"Why not publi*^Ji in every neighborhood 
a li-^t of the namei*. addressees and a mount t 
paid to war veterans^'" aski-d f>ne hu*iine?4 
man. "1 believe that undeserving retipicnts 
would be unable to stand the scorn of pub- 
Ik opinion if their nei^jhbors knew the 
fart*i/' 

The ranj^e was from thai view on dnwn 
to the anonymous gentlenTan who M?nt ui. 
a copy of a veteran;*' publicaiitm with an 
arroiv pointing to ihis editorial; *'With 

\ over 4.0(Xl(¥)() veterans in the country, it 
would be pf>vsihle to seize the reins of jjov* 

1 emmi'nt and ^t^\ only veteran^i. More Con- 
RreH.smen are noinK on a trip up Salt River 

j in two yearK and it is a ^ood lime to start 

' selecting men to fill their places/' 

Our Fcwer^Laws Club 

THE readers of thi?* column just will not 
leave alone the idea of having in each 
state a lepslative He5i.sion devoted to repeal 
of laws. First suRKeslcd, as we recall by 
former Cfovernor Byrd of Virginia, it sub- 
sequently has been commented on by 
others. The most recent view, from Waller 
W, Pollock, of ihc Manufacturers* Ap- 
praisal Comj^any. follows: 

Why not attach to every general law 
a time limitation' At the end of the f«pe< 
dfied lime, the law would aiitomaticany 
be cancelled imles*> re-enact td. If a law 
were found undt^irable in practical op- 
eration, no effort would be required lo 
kill it. To re-enact a law. delinite advo- 
cacy would be required. We would no 
longer be governed by obsolete laws en- 
acted in circumntances now long past. 

That rather puts the burden of proof where 

it bcloni;'^. doe-^ it not'' 

ExamplevS for Congress 

TOCONGRESSMEN who wring their hands 
in despair over balancing the federal bud^^et, 
the action of some of the states sfjoufd be 
suggestive. Governor Lehman has just sub- 
mitted lo the New York Legislature a 
budget providing expenditures just 46 per 
cent under the peak of two years ago. The 
North Carolina l^gii^lature \^ working over 
the details of a budget roughly 25 per cent 
under last year's, and Indiana's action in 



Whrn fio/ 
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cutting nearly one- third from the total costs 
of Slate and local governments during the 
past six months long since has been com- 
mon gossip. 



Honest money 



THE furore for inflation of the currency 
is not without its moments of unconscious 
humor. In the news of the day h an item 
about a new organi2;ation formed in up- 
state New York to work for '^controlled 
currency infialion," It calls itself ' The 
Sound Honest Money Association." 

A penalty of the sales tax 

TO M. TRIMAN. Chicago lumber 
dealer, we are indebted for a salty com- 
ment on the Canadian sales tax. discussed 
more or less favorably in the December 
number. He points out: 

A Canadian friend of mine sells a cer- 
tain kind of lumber to a retail yard. He 
collects the sales tax, *'if and when" the 
yard pays his bill But he pays it to the 
Canadian government witliout any *1f 
and when.'* 

Lower taxes for farm relief 

SENATOR FLETCHER of Florida not 
long ago inserted in the Ccngressionat Nee- 
ofd a letter from a farmer constituent which 
' suggests that knowledge of agricultural re- 
construction is not the exclusive property 
of professional friends of the farmer. The 
constituent. W. E. Knight of Bunnell. Fla., 
had this to say: 

Notice in yesterday *s paper where 
Congress is proposing to change the laws 
so an individual farmer can borrow 
money from the Go\emmenL as coop* 
eratives do now. I live in the potato sec- 
tion, and I can plainly see and feel the 
results here of loans to cooperatives. 

The cooperatives have borrowed from 
the Government $240,000 to plant p<Jla- 
toes this year- As a result, if we have a 
fair season, not a dollar will be made on 
new potatoes. We will have so many that 
there will be no demand. On the other 
hand, if the Government had not piled 
all ibis money in here most farmers 
would have managed to plant a few and 
every farmer would have made money. 

If you really want to help the farmer, 
just cut down taxes io where he can 
pay them and quit lendinE him money. 
Every time you lend him money you 
make him just that much worse off. 

I have at least five neighbors that 
have lost their homes through loans 
from Federal Land Banks. If there had 
never been any such banks to "hetp" 
these farmers, they would have had their 
farms today. 

I can easily see the effect of govern- 
ment loans to us and I am only hoping 
it can be slopped before we, as a class, 
become reduced to serfdom. 
Which brings to mind the letter of a 
Denver correspondent who recentlj' wrote, 
'*It is an axiom in the West that it takes 
three families to settle ever^^ reclamation 
farm. Two of them go broke and the third 
struggles along until it 
can petition Uncle Sam 
to let the payments 
slide." 



Edwin Fisher is a young 
merchant on ''Main Streef 




Let nn Equitable agent apply 
the Ctine Methoil to your 
financial problem 

The Fialier case i» merely an illustration 
of the Equitable method of fitting life 
initirance 1 1> individual needs* Your age, 
your income, business and family obli- 
galionsi and many othty factors arc 
taken into occount^ — ami then an effec- 
tive, economical program ii developed. 



How the Equitable ^^Case Method^* 
helped to solve ttne of his problems 
trill interest merehanUi and business 
men everyivhere 

Edwin Fisher w^as making progress. His 
first business venture was working out as 
well as he had hoped. His foot seenied 
firmly planted on the first rung of the 
ladder of success. He felt confidenl, but 
not exactly secure. 

He realized dial he was not in business 
for hiinseif, strictly speakings but for 
himself and family. What would become 
of them and the business in case anything 
should happen to him? This disturbing 
thought came to him repeatedly- 
Then oiie day an Equitable agent asked 
for tlie privilege of analyznighis life intJur- 
am e needs by the "Case Method." Here 
is the program lliat was recommended: 
A "clean up" fund, to pay off Fisher's 
loan at the bank^ provide ready cash for 
the business and meet incidental expenses; 

A regidar monlhly income plan for the 
wife atid children, to enable ihein lo' carry 
on"' without having to make a sacrifice 
sale" of the business ; 

A plan for his own retirement. The 
same plan which would protect his family 
would provide Fisher himself w ith a life- 
long income if he lived to retirement age. 

All this protection and old age security 
involves an outlay of only SIO a week, 
which is deducted from I he earnings of 
the business without hardship. 



THE EQUITABLE 



FAIR - JUST 



LIFE ASSURANCE 



SECURITY - PEACE Of MIND 




SOCIETY 



MUTUAL - COOPERATIVE 



OF THE U.S. 



NATION-WIDE SERVICE 



The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Socirly of the UnitctI Stales 

Thomaii L Parkinson^ PresideaL 393 Seventh Ave.p ^iew York« Y. 

f am interested in yoijr"^Case Method" of adapting life insurance to specific needs. 
Kindly ±»end explunulory huuklet 
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M. Lee Marshall, Chairman, Continental Baking Company, 
witnessing the Goodyear Supertwist Test 




A I I \t^MI IN IIIK KtKill IMayrKY, THE CO.TrJKl:!^TJlL Ef lKtNt; f i>^IIMNV liKtJ\t:ii5 



After all the shouting^s over 



There is one little niaehiiie and one little 
test that answer all the truck tire claims 



4 



IN the tire test whirh Mr, Marshall h itties^Meil, Good- 
}rar SuperlMisl i.urd ami cord n>vil in ordhiary 
lire.H are *^trrlt*lii'd mhU; by ^idc in a lillle uiarhitie. 

Ai* the crank in tiirntHl, HtrtHehln^ the conls itii>rc 
and iiiori% y*>ii tmtice ihiit when thr tf^iiHiuii nda\fd 
I he ordinary eiird **apH \*earilv. But the Ikiudvear 
eord rises riglit hack into jitace, as if alive* 

Turn the emnk once loo often and the ORDIN AKV 
CORD SNAI*S- It is throngh. Bnt waleh the Cioodvcur 
jiOrd. You eraiik and t runk and < rank, antl Mill it 
ii^M on Klri'tehiu>i* \^ lien at last it too t^urrender.s 
it has si retched up to 6i pt^r vent further. 

U hat dtiea thtsr^ mean? It meau?^ that the cord^^ in 
>our truck tires are under lertntie, eonhtaut, flexinfr 
strain, just be^ in the Hi tie machine. And when the 



rords In a truck tire give out, the tire is through* 

Men like !\[r« Marshall, regpousihle for great orgMn- 
izatiotis \^hirh o|u*ra1c triiek-^« kiic»w that llu' tire 
hotiy tnu?^t tmtliist I he tread to attain indent safety — 
longest life — lowest cost per mile* And this e\tra- 
elastie, jiatcnted .SnpertH i^t I !ord« foinid ttnlv hi IhhhI- 
year All-Vt eatlier Tr«*atl Trtn k and Autoniohile 'llrci*, 
IS one of tlie reasons why more tons are haulecL why 
more peoph' riile on <jOod\ear Tires than on any 
other kiniL 

Have a Gomlyear man make tile test ill liJ^ ofliee 
or in your tiliiee or at ytnir home- W liether you have 
one car or trucks f>r ten, or a hundred, SliE THIS 
(;REAT si per rW is r I1:ST- ^ ou will never forget 
il« II will ans\«rr }oiir tire tpiestions forever. 




MORE TONS ARE HAULED OH GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 



>tthm*x BmsintMi 




A M.KgAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 



"With Charity for All... " 



^7 IT IS an inexplieiiljle paradox that the 
public servants who thrive iipoti the re- 

^ source*i of the workFs richest nation 
should Ciinstriie it their duty to hold it ui) to 
view as iudigrrit and exhausted, \'et, in eti'eet, 
that h the present face put upon the matter of 
federal uneniph>yment relief. 'I'he rags and tat- 
ters which iirv ihv inuneniorial badge of the irn- 
povtTi?5hefl have somehow ln*en magnified to 
the dinicnsiun of a naticmal enddenL Were con- 
gressional oratory the measure of national 
liealth, ihv inorah itieutab and physical chssolu- 
tion of MCKOOOJilH) citizens woidrl have Uvvn 
aeconi|>lished long agc>. 

Consider the spectacle in the Senate. With 
conclusions preceding facts, proposals are con- 
cocti^l hir (lirect aid b> the unt»nipIoy<^d. Xc>r is 
ventrihH|uisni a li)st art to the shrcwtl showmen 
ot the connnittee hearings. It is no trick ff*r thein 
to draw fronj willing witnesses a story of ctim- 
rn unity disinlegraticiu. The damage frt>ni this 
official eni[>hasis on nnsforttine is iiiealculable. 
By the sheer monotony nf its niortuary message, 
we are h*d to believe that relief nnist he encr- 
gized by fiat rather than by fellow feeling. 

Under this eoncH^ntratrd zeal to d*> the coun- 
try a good turn, the wi^li has been father to the 
statistics. What the vyv craves to see, the mind 
obligingly visiudizes. The c*onsef|uences of thest* 
politi(*iil nuragi*s are everywhere apparent in tin* 
atrophy ttf eunfidmee. 

SnuitI W4iniler that this doleful emph^tsis has 
sapinnl the will <»f W(*lfure agencies. When they 
are seduetively asked. **(^>uldtri you <h> a inu(*h 
bethT jol* if you ditiu't have to spend \ our titue 
in collect ing this money but haii it given to ytm 
iu a lump sum frtim the GovernnH*nt the 
answer i> btmnd to bt* *'Ves/* 



The suggestion to quit trying is triumphant. 

For another thing, generasity has l)een ctuM k- 
ed by the continual insinuation of certain 
largesse from Fncle Sam — the old Indian giver 
who ultimately demands a stern reckoning in 
taxes. If a Hourish of folly were neetit*d to cap 
the mischief of this exhibitionist approach to 
the issue of relief, it cunnes in the revelation that 
thousands of boys have yiekled to wanderlust- 
If that be abnormality, how shall we longer 
tolerate the mature legion of useful Americans 
who broke home tics with no extenuating cir- 
(*umstan(T (»f a de[>^c^ssicm? 

If we have n ally c<jnie to enjoy poor economic 
health, the surest way to prolong the malady 
is to talk about giving <lireet government aid to 
the mini who says hecannt^t find a job. The idea 
is not cjuite that simple, of course, but the sub- 
sidy ot idleness is its essence. The dea<JIy atrophy 
of andiitioii crtvps on men fast cmnigh without 
accelerating it with a finaneial bonus, 

America will not get alu^ad, the Kuglish and 
(ternnm ''doles** reveab in* penalizing the indus- 
trious and the thrifty to [irovide an indeter- 
tuinate httliday for unplaced workers. The very 
thought of maintaining a nvw form (»f unprodue* 
live Imrt^aiieraey i»nly intensilies the diNtruNl of 
a system which gives its highest rewjiril to the 
wrong virtue and often tti the wrong ptH>ple, 
There is ueithtT logie iu>r ^alvation in seeking 
the rehal)iliUiti(m u( mvn by stidtifving enter- 
prise ami enfeebling spirit. In vain :^hall wt* look 
for the "lieneficiarit*s" of a system wliieh iidn*r- 
entiv outrages the insti!iet> of ordifiary manli- 
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In tht chlldran^s ptayroom on the lit da Franca 



INNOCENTS ABROAD 



Ciiti.Diioon le ihe one lime we are eani- 
f violet)' l arefrce . , , the one limv wi* hti\p 
TnoridL<^ itf h*h\krt . , , and f/i# bext time 
itt lifi* ft>r Euriipean lra%'eL 

There h noibing broadening or to 
rhuriteterboildirif , jhtinitLloting to vouth' 
fu! imagination!;, 80 s^tbfyinp to in^^iti- 
oble rurioHity. Travel U good fur children 
. « . ei^pet i^Ily when it h ijerure and 
iiilraetive a» on the rreneli Line. 

Here are dozens of ehorming, friendly, 
wrll'brecJ younpsler^i. They hnve a special 
playrotHH, full of inlrigtiing game*, prc- 
%idcd over by an experienced nttrse who 



ii.peakj$ Engiifih. Every day, there h ^ome 
(fnirriainmcnt partirulorly (Iosj|Ened for 
ibern: !i ni.'w game, a triek^manH, or a 
runrli^aiid Judy Miow, Tliere i> n gymna* 
f-ium for the older boyji and girU. 

And they need not le^ive their pet^ be* 
hind. **Foiir*foolcd gnests" are welforae 
fin the Frt^nrh Line. They reeeive eitperi 
attention in clean, ^nug quariers. The 
French Line i5 well known to lr3%'**ierfi 
for itfi kttidne^i to animalEi. 

The fatnou-^ French Line conking ha* 
]|» Fpeeial (jninch for children. Tliey hnvi* 
their own dining-room> The tnost Dimple, 



wholesome foods are served, with plenty 
of /re.*/i» i^mteurized milk, Ciiniprient 
medical &er\'ire i? an added safeguard. 
There are &un-deck» with atnple^ secure 
space for play. 

This is an ideal year to give ihe ehil* 
dren the permanent advantage of a trip 
to Europe, Any travel agent near you 
will f without charge y gladly arrange a 
French Line trip for you and your fanttly, 
French Line, 1!* State Street, New York, 

^Jr'eAeh Jdne 



ILE r>E FRANCE^ April 2% May 27, Inne 17 



PVRl?^, April 1% May June 10 * CHAMPL4IN, 



April I and 22, May 1.1, June 3 * LAFAYETrF, Mov 6, June 8 ' DK GRASSE. June 20 * ROCHAMBFUT, Miiy 16 

If ''/iff I rvriiintj to FeEKCif Lihe pifusr mt'titwa Af<iiit*n*# Builnesi 
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The Lobby's Reign of Terror 



y ROYAL C. JOHNSON Representative from South Dakota 



Cartoons hy Edmund Duffy 



'-GET the Congressman'' is the new slogan 
of the organized groups working for special 
privilege legislation- This policy carries a real 
threat to democracy, says Mr, Johnson 



"^^^WHEN I was serving my first 
term in Congress in 1915, one of 
the matters before the House was 
a bill dealing with trade-marked 
proprietary articles. One day a man 
came to my office. He said 
he represented the Nationa[ 
Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. He spent some time 
with me explaining what 
the provisions of the bill 
would mean to the Associa- 
tion, the manufacturer, and 
the consumer. He urged me 
to vote for this measure be- 
cause it would be of public 
benefit. 

The man was a lobbyist. 
His testimony was un- 
doubtedly biased, but, by 
the use of the facts and ref- 
erences he gave me, I was 
able to follow the hearings 
on the measure with under- 
standings and, had the 
measure come to a vote* 

should have been able to exercise an informed judgment. 

Seventeen years later» in 1932. just before my voluntary re- 
tirement from the House* another bill, affecting the entire 
public, and particularly the taxpayer, was coming up for 
consideration. Again a man came to my office. 

"Mr. Johnson/' he said, *'I represent a certain organiza- 
tion. We are sponsoring a certain proposed law. If you do 
not vote for it. we will go into your district and do everything 
we can to defeat you.'* 

Those two incidents exemplify the great change that has 
come over lobbying in the 18 years in which, as a Congress- 
man, I have had an opportunity to observe the workings of 
the groups— idealistic, communistic, racketeering, fraternal, 
crank and mercenary which have attempted to change the 
course or effect of national legislation. 






I expect the horse sense of the 
to prevent complete minority 



American peopli! 
domination 



During those years lobbying has de- 
veloped from individual effort to mass 
propaganda, and from legislative edu- 
cation to congressional intimidation, 

How much of this is due to the World 
War, with its governmental background 
of propaganda and education in its use, 
or to what degree increased transporta- 
tion and communication facilities are 
res|X)nsible, it is difficult to say. What- 
ever may be the cause, there can be no 
question that organized minorities are 
^iliending more money in politics, and spending it more 
scientifically and effectively than ever before. 

Before the World War, or rather bt^fore 1915, when the 
Allies and the Central Powers began to spend untold mil- 
lions in the United Slates to influence public opinion, the 
slogan of the individual or small group that desired to in- 
fluence legislation was *'Get the Legislation/' 

The slogan of minority groups today with the new idea 
of political intimidation is "Get the Congressman." 

The fact that, since 1914, some 1.800 Senators and Rep- 
resentatives have come and gone indicates the efficiency with 
which they carry out this idea. Of the 531 Senators and 
Representatives who sat in Congress in 1914, only nine 
Senators and 16 Representatives still remain. (A few men 
who were in the House in 1914 are now in the Senate. ) Of 
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this tremendous turnover, those of us who have been in Con- 
gress can name member after member of both Houses who 
has been *'guiten"" by wdl organized minurities because they 
would not support certain "special privilege" Icgislaiion. The 
wonder is that m many members of both Houst:s slill refuse 
to be intimidated. 

It's the method that harms 

1 SHALL not attempt in this article to discuss the merits of 
any cause or any legislaiion. Neither does the mention of any 
organization, Rroup, lodRe, business or nation involve any 
opinion as to its riRhieousness, patriotism or right as a 
minority group to maintain a lobby in Washington to force 
Congress to legislate it desires; to maintain its branches, 
lodges, cam|is, affiliates, newspapers, radio stations, or to 
issue bulletins, news releases, and clip sheets. In fact 
I am a member of some of the organizations to which I 
shall refer. 

Neither is this article a diatribe against mass education or 
propaganda, nor against representation in legislative matters, 
both nationally and in the state legislatures. Because the 
procedure of our legislative bodies is so intricate and based 
largely on prect^ent, and because the interests which must 
be considercti by Congress are so many, the average citizen 
must either appear personally in his own behalf or be rep- 
resented adecfuately in any imix>rtant matter. 

This whole discussion is bas^:^ on a desire to determine, 
if possible, the ultimate effect of minority or group control 
through projiaganda and mass education, or by congressional 
intimidation, upon legislation— and fmalty therefore upon 
the American democracy. 

Propaganda may be divided into three main classes — the 
idealistic, the racketeering and the mercenary. 

The idealistic lobby is formed and conducted by indi- 
viduals who sincerely bi'lieve in s^)me form of Sixial legisla- 
tion, or that their cla&s, by reason of some particular service 
to the Government, is entitled to certain preferences. 

The racketeering lobby is formed by some smart indi- 
vidual who persuades some industry or class that it will be 
injured or benefited by certain legislation. He collects a fund 
from the industry or class to defeat or pass it. The manager 
of such a lobby does little but write letters and collect money 
from his dupes. 

The mercenary lobby is originated and engineered by a 
group or class who desire direct or indirect favors or appro- 
priations from the Government. 
Some lobbies are a combination of all three types. 
So long as any idealistic group educates the people on the 
merits of legislation, it cannot injure the Qwemment The 
moment, however, it adopts strong arm or blackjack tactics, 
it dfX's injure the Government, because, at that moment, it 
tries to make the choice of a St*nator or Rejiresentative de- 
pendent on his attitude upon its particular pet theory or 
appropriation and ignores every other economic and social 
public qut^tion. Tlie new theory of lobbying is exactly that 
theory. In other w^ords. each of these groups says, in effect, 
to members of Dmgress: 

"Do as we tell you to do or we will defeat you." 
That attitude is the logical result of control by an or- 
ized minority. 

It must be admitted that most of the men and women 
who compose these lobbies or minorities believe in the 
righteousness of tlieir own cause. Tliat can bc^st be shown 
by the fact that nearly everyone of them organizes under the 
name of the ''American This," the ''National That," or a 
**United States Something." 

To appreciate thoroughly that self -certain attitude or 
rectitude, one need only consult a Washington City telephone 
directory and see the listings under the names, **American/* 
"National** and '*Uniled States." 

If a group is not organized under one of these names* 
then religion, patriotism or the home will be stressed. 



Given a large membership in the t United States, a skillful 
lobby in Washington, a constitution, by-laws, preamble or 
whatnot, assuring the world that the organization is for 
GckI. Home. Patriotism. Country or Sobriety, the represen- 
tatives of any organization are equipped to start for Capitol 
Hill with smiles on their faces, but with (xjlitical guns and 
congressional poison in their ixxrkets, 

Thoa^ men wht> jirt^ent the congressional or governmental 
demands of their organizations do nr^t always bt^ieve in 
them, because they have little part in their creation. The de- 
mands usually are the result of an enthusiastic convention 
held probably two thousand miles from Wasliington. con- 
trolled by individuals who have no conception of the econom- 
ics of government and no regard for the tights of other 
minority groups, who are just as honest, just as entliusiaslic, 
and just as vicious in their legislative demands. 

Yet let no one overlook their political potency. Any mem- 
ber of Congress who finds arrayed against him jKYiiticafly 
five major groups of organized minorities may as welt not 
continue in politics. If he dtx-s, he must be prepared to meet 
class and group propaganda in every city, town and town- 
ship in his state or district. 

Again, emphasizing that I am not arguing for or against 
any legislation, I shall discuss a few specitic groups which 
are actrvT in legislative matters no more active than other 
groups would be if they were sutTicicntly powerful — groups 
1 consider fundamentally honest in purjx>se. 

The Anti-Saloon League is an idealistic group which was 
formed to promote temperance and eliminate the saloon. 
So long as it devoted its time and attention to mass educa- 
tion, it was successful 

Under the leadership of Wayne B, Wheeler, it was grad- 
ually eliminating the liquor traffic. Had Mr. Wheeler's 
leadership always been followed, it is my judgment that 
present conditions would not exist and that there would 
have been a gradual change from the saloon to some ft>rm 
of liquor control which would have eliminated the saloon, 
and, by the natural progress of education, have resulted in 
temi^erance. TTie trend and tendency of our social and busi- 
ness life was in that direction. 

Success broughl failure 

WHEN the Anti-Saloon I-^eague, however, by elective 
propaganda^ enforced the dictum that the sole qualiticatitm 
for a member of Congress was his willingness to vote accord* 
ing to the dictates of that organization, its following de- 
creased, and it brought ujxin itself the active opiKJsition of 
citizens who do not believe that the st)luiion of the liquor 
question is the sole social and economic problem of the 
tJnitcd States. By its own action the League made an issue 
in every congressional district, not of the desires of a Rep- 
resentatives constituents, but (jf his subservience to the 
Leaguers decrees. By means of a small, compact, thoroughly 
organized minority, a strong Washington lobby, and an 
organized subsidiary in every slate, the League controlled 
congressional elections- But it forgot its educational work. 
As a result, the temperance education of 30.000,000 voters 
who have come of age since the World War must be done 
all over again. 

Nothing could be more striking in this economic discus- 
sion—because it is nothing else - than the change in the 
attitude of the Anti-SakK>n League, on one hand, and the 
National Manufacturing and Dealers' Association and the 
Brewers' Association, on tlie otlu r. 

When I first entered f politics, the W.C.T.U. and the 
Anti-Saloon League believed in education, in the sdicjols. in 
the churches, in the home and on the streets. Their w^'apons 
were facts and arguments —not intimidation. They were suc- 
cc^ssful. 

On the other hand, at that time, a few liquor groups were 
those who intimidated. They had the saltx>n on every cor- 
ner, and woe to the politician who did not keep on friendly 
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terms with them. No political blackjack was too heavy to 
drop on the political head of the man who opposed them. 

Under the leadership of Levi Cook, an eminent lawyer 
and a fine citizen who believed sincerely that a regulated 
liquor traffic was the only solution of the liquor question, big 
Stick methods were dropped and a campaign of education 
and argument begun. Its success is now apparent, although 
the exact statutes that will 
be enforced are a matter of 
speculation. 

Other conflicting groups, 
composed of men, most of 
whom have seen American 
military service, are The 
American Legion, the Na- 
tional Economy League, the 
National Committee against 
Prepayment of the Bonus, 
and the National Organiza- 
tion to Reduce Public Ex- 
penditures. They are clash- 
ing violently on veterans' 
legislation. Some members 
of all those organizations 
hold very extreme views, 
and many men who belong 
to all of them cannot agree 
entirely with the professed 
objective of any one of the 
groups. 

Each of them, professed- 
ly, is for the United States 
Government, its interests 
and its perpetuity. It is not 
their beliefs, however^ that 

I am discussing. It is the methods used to obtain a legislative 
objective. 

The American Legion is "For God and Country*'; it was 
organized to "uphold and defend the Constitution . . , to 
combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; 
to make right the master of might ... to safeguard and trans- 
mit to posterity the principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy/' 

Organized to get its own taws 

ITS leadership, however, at present is insisting on the com- 
plete adoption by Congress of every legislative resolution 
proposed, not by the people of the United States, but by the 
Legion itself. 

Whether or not the following could be intimidation, rather 
than education of the people to the justice of a cause, I shall 
not presume to say. but a recent American Legion news sheet, 
containing instructions to its officers and members— which I 
did not obtain from Legion sources— reads as follows; 

Now. as to our reasonable opponents, they are citizens who arc 
friendly at heart toward the Legion but disapprove of one or more 
of our resolutions or who might be friendly if their disapproval 
had not turned to bitterness. The friendly ^ive the Legion full 
credit for intelligence and loyalty and for the steadying; influence 
we have wielded on many issues. They should be treated kindly 
and our cour*^ with them should be to try to show them the 
light. The tmjjundly siumfd be heated wttl hul with exttt^me 
fiTmntss. All ihi' whiU we should keep mr eyes open for ihe 
eneniit's who take advantage the situation to push their put- 
posen. 

Most of our opponents are well organized and their organiza- 
tions powerfully fmanced. We should expose those whose opposi- 
tion uppvufi to us to be in poor gmce. Whenever a newspaper in 
your state publishes any of their materia^ the proper Legion 
lifficer should try to gel our side into that newspaper's columns, 
If that paper won't print it, try its rival, I-e^jionnaues subscribe 
inK to that paper should protest at any unfairne^is and urge 
presentation of our material, preferably in pers^inp to the editor, 




ty groups with the new 
Get the Congressman'' 



and by letter at least Wlien an opponent addresses s group try 
to follow him with a I^egion speaker and strive to get not as much 
but more publicity than he obtained. 

The italics are mine. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, the memtjership of Con- 
gress from this time on, if the Legion should be successful, 
would be based solely on the candidates attitude towards the 

program adopted by a mi- 
nority group of a million 
men. 

One of the most effective 
lobbies in many parts of the 
United States is that con- 
ducted by L^nion Labor. 
Again, this is no discussion 
of the merits of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, or 
any of its branches. It is ap- 
parent, however, that Union 
Labor has determined to 
elect or defeat members of 
the House or Senate solely 
on the issue of their votes 
on labor legislation. One 
branch of Labor published 
in Washington a paper 
called Labor, It is well 
written. Its cartoonists and 
writers are men of abil- 
ity. Whenever that certain 
branch of Union Lab(>r de- 
sires to defeat a candidate 
for office, it pulls the front 
page of Labor and floods 
the district of the candidate it opposes with thousands of 
copies of welL written articles attacking him. Usually it does 
not attack him because of his opposition to Labor, but at- 
tempts to show that he is unfriendly to the veterans, the 
farmers, the stock raisers, or whatever class hapi^ens to com- 
pose the electorate which it desires to influence. 

If the apparent objective of Union Labor could be ob- 
tained, no one could be a Congressman except those who 
took as their creed the demands of the American Federation 
of Labor. This would be complete organized minority 
domination. 

Practically every other organized minority in the United 
States has attempted to emulate the methods of these weil- 
organized groups, and each of the groups mentioned has 
caused the defeat of some men and the election of others in 
close states or districts. None has gained complete domina- 
tion because, as yet, due to conflicting interests, they have 
not been united in effort . 

Organizations to combat minofities 

IF THESE sf^cial groups can force through Congress legis- 
lation for their special benefit or defeat candidates who op- 
pose it. it seems inevitable that another group will spring 
up, composed of citizens w^ho desire no special preference or 
appropriations whose purpose will be to defend legislators 
who retain their independence. Several organizations with 
that professed pur^xjse have been formed, and it seems 
probable that further pressure of orRanized minorities will 
make certain their further growth and ultimate constiUda- 
tion. 

So far as 1 have been able to discover, this new formation 
of organizations to combat organized minorities is a recent 
development. At least, until the past year, I have known of 
no organization that would give even a pleasant word to a 
legislator who refused to vote for special or discriminatory 
legislation. 

If the present excessive cost of government is to be re- 
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duced, thcjse citizens who do not waiu siR-cial privileges or 
apprnprialions must organize politically. 

Either that, or some strong power, fjerhaps a chief execu- 
tive, must change legislative intimidation back to mass edu- 
cation. 

Personally I cannot believe we will ever have minority 
ibminalion, becau&e of the common sense of the American 
people, 

I have never doubted the loyalty of the most skillful lead- 
ers of organized minorities. It would not be fitting to discuss 
those who are living, but I could say that if the real safety 
of the country were at stake* and if they were livings the 
chief executive could call into conference Samuel Gompers^ 
of the American Federation of Labor, Wayne B. Whc^iler, of 
the An ti -Saloon League, and Levi Cook, of the Brewers As- 
sociation, and obtain cootxjration, advice, and assistance 
that would far transcend the selfish desires of any organized 
minority. 

If this depression should continue and the national income 
should continue to drop, and if, because of the pressure of 



minority groups* appropriations cannot be decreased, I 
should not Ik* surprised to see the chief executive dictate or 
appeal directly to those groups demanding preferences or 
appropriations, and to see representatives of every organiza- 
tion I have mentioned and a great many others, including 
the V, S. Chamber of Q>mmerce. which is doing constructive 
thinking along governmental lines, working shoulder to 
shoulder to meet this national emergency. 

The country must come first 

THE members of all of these organizations are fundamen- 
tally loyal Americans. They must eventually realize that tlie 
new tendency of obtaining everything from the Government 
for their own particular group by legislative intimidation will 
finally destroy democracy as we in the United States have 
always known it, or that democracy will survive by uniting 
in some organization the great majority of citizens who will 
not tolerate governmental control by organized minorities 
with their legislative intimidation. 



A Letter from Sir Henri Deterding 



'iWlIAVING started busi- 
/ m^s^i^ life with a bank. 

T and having been a bank 
manager in the East for about 
six years before I went into the 
oil business, and having now 
been for more than half a cen- 
tury successful in any business 
I have undertaken, I think I 
am entitled to call for a public 
hearing as to my views on the 
present W'orld financial and 
commercial catastrophe. 

There is one thing which 1 
have learned to appreciate more 
in this long business life than 
anything else : 

All solutions are simple; the 
complicated ones belong to 
politicians, *>ould-be econo- 
mists/' and the like» and are 
no solutions but merely lead 
further into the mire. 

First of all there never was, and there 
never need be, an overproduction crisis. 

As in so many other "complicated" 
matters, humbugs got a reputation by 
starting at the wrong end. What is called 
overproduction is always an undercon- 
sumption crisis. 

There are millions of good people 
who would like to work in order to have 
automobiles, radios, better homes and, 
last but not least, enough to eat. 

Put these millions in the position to 
consume, and the crisis is solved. 

It is not such a great question 
whether, say one4hird of the population 
of the United States- some 40,000,000 
people — can be made to consume more, 
but whether you can make the: 

160.000,000 people in Russia 
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H, W. A, DETERDJNG, director general of 
the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company and di- 
rector of the shell Transport and Tradiiig 
CompanVi Ltd., is perhaps the dominating fig- 
ure in the oil indu^Jtry today* Under his gui- 
dance his company has grown in jo years from 
a smalt concern producing cheap oil in Borneo to 
a posit ion of world-wide power and importance. 
In much of his business life, his attention 
has been directed towEird China and the Far 
East. For that reason the opinions which he 
gives in this letter tothe Editor of NATION'S 
BUSINESS deserve careful consideration 



500,000,000 (wplo in China 
3fM)XMXl/>00 pei>ple in India 

960,000,000 people in all, who are 
starving (which ought to call for urgent 
and immediate attention) consume 
more. An increased purchasing power 
of 10 cents a day amongst these 960,- 
n00/)00 is of more value than one dol- 
lar a day among 40,CM>0.n(X). How long 
will it be till this simple arithmetic will 
be graspt^d? It is tcx3 simple for **high* 
class" economists w^ho love to gas about 
Ihe ideal '"King Midas" standard! 

Why was silver — the only purchasing 
coin of a milliard people (Americans 
say wrongly a billion) --artificially put 
down from 75 to 25 cents? It was done 
by the dishonest method of making 
coins look like silver, issuing them as 
full-value silver coins, but putting into 



them only 50 per cent of silver, 
thus making a dishonest and 
artificial underdemand for sil- 
ver. 

Still, 18,000,000 ounces of 
silver are yearly consumed in 
the photo-chemical industry; 
no gold is lost in this way; 
dentists buy back old golden 
dentures! 

The available free silver for 
coinage (and ornaments) is 
now nine to one as compared 
with gold, but high-flown 
money theorists have proved 
(by their theory, not by com- 
mon-sense argument) that the 
relation is 70 to one. 

For God s sake, humanity 
calls for it, face facts, stop 
talking theories, keep in mind 
that there are in the white 
countries 30,000,000 unem- 
ployed, and that you can only make 
them happy workers again if you can 
make these 30,000.000 work for 960,- 
000,000 poor, starving beggars, and you 
are beginning to see "common-sense" 
solutions. 

We do not always want "postponed" 
economic conferences for this, Such con- 
ferences will never arrive at conclusions 
as everybody wilt talk at>out his own 
country's, and nobody about the world's 
solutions. 

Sir Henri Deterding 



P, S. Although the greatefJt expert on sil- 
ver money in the East, the Governor of 
the Imperial Bank of Ir^dia, expressed more 
or lei^s the same views, nothing is done 
fjther by the British or the Indian Govern- 
ments, Can you beat it? 



what's Ahead in Washington 



M. KIPLINGER Writes about the Outlook 



Dear Mac: 

FUNDAMENTALLY things are no better than when I 
wrote you last— either here in Washington or out around 
the country. Outlook is hazy, and anyone who tries to tell 
you otherwise is guessing. Only thing to do is to take each 
segment of the picture and try to figure it out as coldly 
as possible. 



March 



Roosevelt 



YOU asked me my impression of 
Roosevelt. I don't really know him. 
I'm not intimate with him, as so 

many others around Washington and 

New York profess to be these days. 
But I am slowly acquiring an impression of him which is 
more favorable than unfavorable. This impression is based 
largely on stuff which comes to me from many different kinds 
of quarters— second hand, not (ifth hand like most of the 
alleged inside stories circulating about him. 

Of course, he is a great "yes man/' He "yesses" his callers 
so that each goes away knowing absolutely that Roosevelt is 
a great man because he thinks as his caller thinks. 

You might feel that this damns him. but it doesn't. The 
job of being President of the United States isnt an individual 
job. The man who holds the job can think straight, and be 
an authority in his own right all he pleases, but what really 
counts is what he gets done. To get things done, the President 
must spread the salve upon members of Congress — both 
parties. He must carry a lot of different kinds of people along 
with him. This is what Mr. Roosevelt is trying to do. 

Not all his friends will stick. They never do. Hundreds of 
Mr. Hoover's friends began to desert him within a year after 
he became President, went around the country grumbling for 
two years, then rallied behind him for the campaign, but too 
late. Some of Mr. Roosevelt's friends will start deserting 
within a few months. His problem will be to hold enough of 
them together in Congress to put through his legislative pro- 
gram. He will be successful -in part. This is all you can ex- 
pect. 

There's really a very good spirit about Mr. R<joseve!t here 
in Washington. Republicans are playing ball with him rea- 
sonably well There's no such thing as an "era of good will" 
ahead, but there's a substantial bloc tif ctwperators of both 
parties. 

Watch the party lines bust two or three months hence. The 
so-called Democrats will S[>lit on many issues, and so will the 
so-called Republicans. There's no such thing as solid parties. 
Just recognize this as a fact, and you'll not be shocked at the 
newspaper stories about "splits" which w'ill be coming along. 

You asked about Mr. Roosevelt's health. All the informa- 
tion I can get makes me think his health is gfx)d, or good 
enough. Yes. I've heard all the yarns which you have heard. 
But people are terrible gossipers. They tell for the truth what 
they have heard as a thin rumor. 

You asked about his wife. She s a vigorous personality, and 
she has alw^ays had many interests of her own, and she felt 
she couldn't cut them off too suddenly. But as the First Lady 
she will suspend the ballyhoo of the recent past. She*s all 
right — not a major item, nothing for you to fret about. 



" I THINK March will be a good 
month, insofar as the out-around- 
the-country feeling about Washington 

and political influences is concerned. 

A new President and a new party 
always perk the country up. There mil be all kinds of fme ex- 
pectations, reliance upon promises, etc. The disillusionment, 
and the discovery that all the much-needed legislation can't 
get through Congress in a hurry will not come until around 
June. 



Currency 
Inflation 



WE are not going to have any wild 
currency inflation under Roosevelt. 
We aren't going to issue billions of 
dollars of greenbacks, or cut down 
the amount of gold in the dollar, or 
do anything else of a drastic nature. 

Some silver money may bt^ coming along toward the end 
of the year. I don't know just what form. All depends on w^hat 
can be worked out in international agreements between now 
and then. Watch the Roosevelt message on this point. 

There may be a little expansion of currency based on gov- 
ernment bonds. This might be "drastic" if it were carried too 
far. But it is my opinion that it will not be carried far. 

Remember that there's a certain need of more currency, not 
merely to accomplish inflation and raise prices, but to meet 
the actual requirements of hoarders. Many so-called hoarders 
are compelled to keep currency about them just because they 
haven't a bank in which to put it. 

Hundreds of agricultural communities don't have banks 
these days. Their banks have closed. A certain amount of 
currency expansion may be justified on other grounds than 
inflation. You nt*ed not get excited about the outlook for 
currency inflation. 

Dangerous? Of course its dangerous. If an inflationary 
boom should get started in this country next year, it would be 
hard to stop. The circumstances might be such that the Fed- 
eral Reserve system would be powerless to curb it. We might 
have the post-war experience all over again. But there are 
many IPS between now and then, and it doesn't pay to try 
to be too far-sighted on a shoe-string of IPS. 



Credit 
Inflation 



YES, we shall have some kind of 
credit inflation. We have it now, and 
we shall have more. Now there's a 
condition of expansion which could 
make inflation if there were life in 
our business transactions. It takes money plus turnover of 
money to make business (or inflationary business J. and now 
we don't have the turnover. 

We shall get it. or some of it, by the government borrow- 
ing route. 

By taking capital away from investors, giving them gov- 
ernment bonds as tokens of eventual repayment, and then 
by using this capital as government loans for this-and-that, 
we shall force some turnover, some activity, some of the 
things which people call inflation. 

Commodity prices probably will rise, perhaps along to- 
ward the middle of the year. I don't know how much, and I 
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don*t think anyone can know. Surety there will be no 
"boom." It takes bt*tter fundamentals than we now have to 

make a txjom. 



THIS Washington town is going to 
A,—i^ \* raise prices of agricuUural products 

Agn culture ^ ^^.jU nothing as old- 

fashioned as the law of supply and 

demand, but a new law which lakes 
money from consumers and gives it to producers, i Tariff 
does this, ) The point is that it will yield some circulation of 
money, some turnover. In this sense it is inflationary. 

Just what kind of plan will Ix^ fmally adopted is not clear 
to anyone. The drmu -tic allotment scheme has had its run. 
Nothing as complicated as the domestic allotment bill in this 
session of Congress will be adopted in the next session. The 
reason is thai it satisfies no big organized group. Farmers 
themst4vi^ are not for iU and farm leaders are luke-warm. 
There is a bare ixr^sibility that domt^^tic allotment, simplified 
to cover only wheat and cotton, will be enacted, but there is 
plenty of doubt about even this, 

A substitute may be some qualified form of government 
price-fixing, several plans for which are on the fire. 

Another substitute may be the plan of having the Govern- 
ment pay farmers so-mucli per acre for land which they leave 
fallow. This would get some cash immediately into farmers* 
hands and it would reduce production for a year or two. No 
one pretends that it is a i-jermanent solution for overpri>duc- 
tion. The solution probably lies somewhere in Mr. Roose- 
velt's big program f(>r reorganizing the utilization of land. 



Farm 

ages 



Mortg 



THE farm mortgage system has 
broken down, as was inevitable. 
Debts incurred in times of high 
prices and high profits cannot be 
paid in times of low prices and no 
profits. Debtors and creditors can make a pretense for a time 
at maintaining the regular order. Early in February the pre- 
tense was abandoned. Insurance companies, one of the larg- 
est groups of lenders on farm mortgages, announced publicly 
a jxjlicy. which they had maintained privately, to make no 
foreclosures except in peculiar cases where land had been 
abandoned by mortgagors. Other lenders are being forced 
to follow suit. This means practically a moratorium on farm 
mortgages for an indefinite period. That's the rule, though 
there are many qualifications and exceptions. 

During the coming special scission the groundwork will be 
laid for a long-term national ixjlicy of having the Ck>vern- 
ment jtakc over a large proportion of existing farm mort- 
gages, and of refinancing them at a low rate of interest and 
low amortization charges, either directly or indirectly. A re- 
organized and expanded Federal Farm Loan System will do 
the job. Insurance ctjmpanies are to be encouraged to re- 
main as the principal source of private mortgage capital. 
( Insurance companies have been very decent in this crisis. ) 

About 40 per cent of the farms are mortgaged. Thus 
mortRage relief means farm relief for less than half the farm- 
ers. Others will get relief through other schemes. Ultimately, 
of course, farm production must be cut down, just as indus- 
trial production has already been cut down. 



Local 
Governments 



FAIIMERS who can't pay mort- 
gages also can*t pay taxes. Farms 
which cant be st>ld for mortgage 
liens also can't be sold for taxes. 
Thus taxpayers' strikes on a big 
scale are inevitable throughout a large part of the country 
in the next six months. Yet some local government must be 
maintained. So beft>re the year is up the Federal Government 
will have b do some undetermined amount of financing of 
local governments. How to devise a scheme with a minimum 
of abuses is a task. 
t>on't you see how easy it is for all avenues of difficulty 



to lead back to the allurements of inflation? You may think 
what you will of the long-range merits of inflation, but you 
MUST recognize the terrific political force behind it. It is 
a force which cannot be withstood much longer. 



Federal 
Loans 



' THE big ix)int about national policy 
on government loans during the past 
year is that we have used them to 
cuiihion the continuing deflation. By 
~ ' lending to banks, railroads, other fi- 
nancial institutions, states, cities, etc., we have not s<>ught 
to make business any better. We have sought merely to keep 
it from getting much worse too fast. It has been a braking 
pHKess, Of course we THOl^GHT that easy money, plus 
government loans, would get business going by now, but w^^ 
thought wTong. 

The big point about national policy on government loans 
within the next year is that we shall use them in two %vays: 

(1) To continue the brake-against-deflalion, as in the past. 

(2) To stimulate business aggrL^sively and positively. It 
isn't quite accurate to say that we are all ready to shoot the 
works, six^aking in terms of use of government credit to ac- 
complish a business activity which private credit has not 
brought. But we are very near the p*:)int of shf>oting the works. 

It is not jK>ssible to predict what new kinds of government 
loans Congress will authorize the R.F.C. to make. I t is reason- 
able to suppose that Congress will give the R.F.C- very broad 
powers, trusting to the new Roosevelt apjxjintees to admin- 
ister their powers wis4*ly. 

I look for Rofjsevelt to have and to exercise more arbitrary 
power than any President since Wilson. 



Federal 
Credit 



■ l^Nr:>ER all these new burdens of 
k>ans, will federal credit stand up? 
It is obvious that taxts will not sup- 
ply sufficient funds for the emer- 
gency. Reliance must be largely on 
borrowing. The question is, therefore, will investors buy 
government bonds at reasonable rates? And can the market 
be sustained for the billions of old government bonds now 
outstanding, in the ixirt folios of banks, insurance companies, 
college endowments, and other institutions in which your 
and my little interests are invf>lved. 

It is easier to ask the question than to answer it. 
The hnancial community is afraid that government credit 
will NOT stand up. That's why the financial community is 
so dead-set against all these schenu^ for new loans. 

But tliere's a bit of reassurance in this view : The country 
has plenty of capital for investment, judging by all the sta- 
tistical measurements. Its owners don't know what to do 
with it. If they did know, they w<)uld have invested it long 
before this in private securities, and bonds would be higher. 
They don't trust anything much, but they distrust the Gov- 
ernment less than any other borrower. So, perhaps, the mar- 
ket for government bonds can be expanded a bit. 

TTiis is the view of some rather high government authori- 
ties, but they don*t dare express it publicly, lest the acknowl- 
edgment serve to ease tlie minds of Congress so much that 
Congress would hop to it and appropriate wildly for govern- 
ment loans. 



Taxes 



" THE coming Congress must raise 
fi^eral laxt's. Income tax rates w^ill 
be btxjsted. and exemptions lowered, 

so that the great middle classes (the 

only classes in which there is much 
income blood left ) will be paying more next yean 

A general manufacturers' sak^ tax probably will not be 
adopted. Politics are not yet ready for it. Many states will 
adopt these taxc^ and beat the Federal Government to it. An 
ideal way would be for the Federal Government to collect the 
taxes and split part of the proceeds with the states. Some- 
thing like this may get started during the coming session. 




TION'S B 



but I doubt whether it will be based on a general manufac- 
turers sales tax. 

A long series of special excise taxes, directed against par- 
ticular lines of business, probably will be the substitute. 

Federal taxes will be on the up-and-up during the next 
few years* There is absolutely no escape from it. 



Budget 



' IN my last fetter to you I showed 
the arithmetic suggesting a deficit in 
the fiscal year 1934 of a billion dol- 
lars, figuring in some of the govern- 
ment loans which might be antici- 
pated- Recalculation during the past months raises the figure 
rather than lowers it. I hate to go on record with any new 
figure at this time, because it is made up of so many if-and- 
and component parts, but I don't mind saying that the 1934 
deficit now looks to be more than $1,500,000,000. 

We must get accustomed. I suppose, to the idea that this 
isn't all strictly "deficit." It represents a measure of how 
public policy is forcing capital to flow through public credit 
channels, after it has gotten balky and refused to flow 
through private channels. 

State socialism in the field of capital and credit not only 
is creeping upon us, it is already with us on a big scale. As 
a nation we are not rushing to embrace socialism. We arc 
merely absorbing it, a bit here, a bit there, when it seems the 
only thing to do. And this comment does not represent radi- 
cal doctrine. It represents only factual reporting. 



Anti^Trust 



I THINK Tve got some good news 
for you on anti*trust matters. I think 
Mr. Roosevelt has got his arms 

around the situation and is prepared 

to push for some fundamental re- 
forms to let the units of a trade or industry get together and 
do certain things without fear of the federal c<j[). 

The idea is to legalize the trade practice conference pro- 
cedure* to broaden it out, and perhaps to transfer the super- 
vision and administration of it to the Department of Justice 
f though Tm not sure of this last point). The idea is not 
merely to PERMIT trade groups to do things, but to en- 
courage them to get together on standard rules of conduct, 
Lo make them see what they can do to abolish the cut-throat 
competition which works harm, ultimately, to everybody. 
AH this is old stuff. There's nothing essentially new in it. 

Here is a new point, however: Mr. Roosevelt hoix^s that 
shorter hours of labor and minimum wages can be estab- 
lished by trade agreements supervised by the Government* 
That's cutting pretty deep, but it is a major Roosevelt idea, 
and a substitute for shorter work periods by legislation. 

One of the peculiar things about the administration which 
is now passing is that Mr. Hoover never realty did anything 
about the anti -trust laws. He made a few recommendations, 
but he didn't follow them up with a big stick. He didn't sense 
that public opinion in the past few years has shifted from an 
attitude of regarding the old anti-trust laws as sacred, to a 
new idea that they must be revised in the interest of the 
small unit which v^'ould like the benefits of cooperation with- 
out the troubles of merger. 

On anti-trust thinking, you find conservatives and liberals 
in the same boat nowadays. Conservatives want to get com- 
petitors together to curtail price-cutting, which means profit- 
cutting. Liberals want trades and industries to get them- 
selves better organized so as to jirepare the way for a planned 
^oci(^ty, or some a[>proach to it. 



WE are probably on the threshold 
of a new era with respect to working 
periods. The ballyhoo about tech- 

nocracy has done one good thing. It 

has focused public attention on the 
evidence developed by technicians f k>ng txjfore the new ism 
burst u\K)n us) that the rise of tc^rhnical improvements in 



Working 
Periods 



production nieffiods and the Vi^ of unempl oy ment have been 
going on for a number of years, even before the depression 
hit. It is obvious that in many industries working periods can 
be shortened. One unit would do it if the others would do it. 
Hence the argument for a "law" to make them all do it. But 
the flat law would bring on innumerable complications. 
Hence the interest in a scheme by whicli members of an in- 
dustry might be encouraged to work out the intricate prob- 
lem among themseh^es. 



Tag^Ends 



CONGRESS has a new intra-mural 
debating society, known as the 
"Forum." mainly among House 

^ members. They get together behind 

closed doors to chew the rag about 
policies, especially economic policies. They go to school to 
each other. It looks to me like a good thing, but some mem- 
bers of the House fear it will degenerate into a sort of Ku 
KIux Klan by which new members can be intellectually 
brow-beaten. 

— Watch Vandenberg of Michigan in the Senate. He is a 
rising power on the Republican minority side. 

—Among the new members on the Democratic side, watch 
McAdoo. He is the most vigorous of the new arrivals. 

— Some more tinkering with the banking laws must be 
done by the coming Congress. Government guaranty of bank 
deposits cannot be described as a probability, but it is cer- 
tainly coming to be more of a possibility than ever before. 
It depends on how bad the bank failure situation gets to be. 

— The old-line agricultural organizations have gone to 
jiieces as first-rate lobby forces. This applies to the Farm 
Bureau, Grange and Farmers Union, in varying degrees. The 
rising sun seems to be in the National Co-op Q^uncil, which 
is a trade association of the biggest and best co-ops. 

Senate got itself into a pretty pickle by challenging Mr- 
Barry's published intimation that some men^.bers of Con- 
gress could be influenced by money, Writers aren't supposed 
to say things like this unless they can prove them. Writers 
are too busy to be detectives. Oh, well! There are plenty of 
ways of influencing members of Congress more effectively 
than by passing money to them, or to their law partners- One 
of the ways is by social pressure. Another is to have a whole 
slew of letters written. "A Congressman's will is measured 
by his mail " 

— The best quadrennial humorous show is provided by the 
newspapermen who try to be cabinet-makers in advance. 
Politicians and their attaches help by telling close friends, 
in strict confidence, as inside tips, things which aren't true, 

— Organii^ed labor, as nearly as I can make out, has a set 
of intentions to be vigorous within the next year, but no 
well-established big scheme for remedying everything. The 
shorter work period is fundamental, but it lacks emergency 
quality, and this year is still an emergency year. 

We can expect a wave of agitation for state laws against 
sc^lling below cost. Loss-leader practices of chain stores have 
now been taken up by other merchandising organizations 
which are out-chaining the chains, 

—Business leaders are showing a mite of iiorse sense in 
getting their various organizations to cooperate on big issues* 
During the past month there have been some secret ctmfer- 
ences to this end. Mr. Chapin, the retiring Secretary of 
Commerce, did a quiet job in getting the big bt>ys together. 
( Chapin is a gcxjd man. It's too bad his public career is 
cut short. ) 

- I've refrained from telling you exactly how business is 
going to be soon. I've refrained partly because I don*t 
KNOW, and partly because what I BELIEVE isn't pleasant. 

Yours very truly. 
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skylines on the Auction 

Bv MORRIS EDWARDS of the stafF of nation s business 




This composite piclurc of the byildings 
City gives ati idea of the enormity of 



erected by a single company in New York 
real estate promotion in the boom days 



three years dty real estate has been making the 
'^L / distressing transition from a set of values based on 
T holies of quick ]>rolU from resale to a new set based 
on expectations of moderate return from use and ownership. 

(Whatever the causes, the present difficultii^s, or the prob- 
able outcome, that is the process which has bei^n going on— 
transfer of ownership from weak hands to strong, transfer 
of financing from speculative to conservative channels, trans^ 
fer of day-to-day operation from the hopeful fijmres of pras- 
pectoses to the actualities of experience. Steadily. Relent- 
lessly. In a thousand cities. In the lasses of tens of thousands 
of owners. In the forced adjustments of millions of mortgage 
lenders and mortgage bondholders. 
If the collapse of real estate values had been climaxed by 



an event comparable with the Black Thursday of the se- 
curities markets, its immensity, its cruel drama, and its vital 
relationship to busint'ss recovery would be more readily com- 
prehended. But it was not. Realty transfers and mortgage 
foreclosures are recorded in isolated courthouses scattered 
throughfjut the land, not on the illuminated ticker tape of a 
single market. Likewise, there h a lag in time. When in an 
extreme case an office building sells for S355,ClOO to a bona 
fide buyer in late 1932, few people, except the bondholders, 
realize that it was mortgaged for $1,090,000 in 1926. But 
when a leading stock loses a point between sales, the tobog- 
gan of values is instantly common gossip. 

Had there been similar concentration of events in real 
estate, everyone would have known that its losses, while of 
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smaller percentage than those in securi- 
ties, have been more widely diffused, 
and of greater economic significance. 

In most respects, that has been for- 
tunate. Individual action in real estate 
transactions has been far le&s influenced 
by the terror of the herd. Although shoe- 
string owners have lost heavily, the own- 
ers of substantial equities in income- 
producing real estate have had time to 
make adjustments gradually, thus avoid- 
ing needless losses. 

Real estate news is slow 



^^^THE refinancing of mortgages will play a hig 
part in ending the depression- In an effort to 
find out how big a part, Mr, Edwards talked 
to 40 men in close touch with realty financing. 
This article begins a series in which he puts 
forward a composite of their views. The next, 
in April, will deal with home mortgages 
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SIMILARLY, aJthough institutions spe- 
cializing in "get-rich-quick*' realty fi- 
nancing have crashed and left a pile 
of dismal wreckage, the conservative 
financial institutions— banks, savings 
banks, life insurance companies, trust 
companies, and guaranteed mortgage 
houses— have been able to absorb any 
losses in their mortgage investments at 
a pace that at no time has jeopardized their solvency. 

The lack of instantaneous information about real estate 
conditions is unfortunate. It was not generally realized until 
1928 that the post-war building shortage actually had been 
overcome by 1924. It was not widely known until 1930 or 1931 
that the downward drift of values in key properties actually 
had started as early as 1926. Similarly, it may take two 




1932-33 probably marked the end of 
forced liquidation and the reestablish- 
ment of a stable base of values* 

Changed conditions in realty 

CONDITIONS of the past three years 
have had many angles. To tenants, they 
have provided the only opportunity in a 
generation to dictate lease terms. To 
owners of office, hotel and apartment 
buildings, they have been the '^squeeze" 
txtween rent rolls which have gone down 
and fixed charges which have stayed up. 
To holders of defaulted bonds, they have 
offered an uncomfortable choice be- 
tween liquidating at a loss and holding 
on for a tietter day. To financial leaders, 
they have presented the knotty problem 
of getting mortgages curtailed to 
amounts in line with current values. To building and real 
estate brokers, they have meant the loss of volume which 
destroys profits. To others, the conditions have been simply 
a vague miscellany called "the real estate situation/* The 
causes of that situation are an absorbing side of business 
history. 

"From 1920 on," the president of a New York savings 
or three years for the news to get around that the winter of bank told me, **large key parcels of valuable real estate in 
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Extreme cases of this sort sug- 
gest a train of events worse than 
actually happened 




After the War mortgage bond financing was a virgin field and the sharks came in 
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Although shoestring operators have lost heavily, owners of equities 
in income-prodocing real estate have avoided needless tosses 



no mean^ of knowing anything was wrong until the show 
was all owr.*' To thai i : 

"Our people had r large-scale experience with 

securities during the War. I hey got a thrill out of owning 
bonds. Then the War left us with an acute shortage of build- 
ing space. On top of that, mortgage bond fmancing was so 
new that there were no long-established standards by which 
investors might be guided. 

"What a virgin field! Naturally ? ne in. Noth- 

ing could stop them. Lc*gilimate b\ ux As early 
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Business Must Get Up to Date 



Bv RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY of the stafF of nations business 



EVEN in deprt-s-sioii, change 
goes on. Are we keeping a' 
breast of the time**? Here is an 
article with some startling 
facts. Others will folhiw 
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which stockholders have shared in divi- 
dends and empbyetrs in wages have re- 
sultwl largely from remarkable improve- 
ments in equipment, methods, and de- 
signs. It seems logical, now, to seek in- 
creased earnings in the future as in the 
past, from new machinery, new equip- 
ment and new methods designed to meet 
changed conditions. 

Unprofitable old machines 

OBSOLETE tM^uipment and methods 
cannot stand up to improved ways of 
doing things, New processc^s and new 
materials are crowding for place in the 
industrial sun. As every engineer knows, 
the profitable life of a machine called 
upon for close accuracy, high speed, and 
almost continuous of)eration is limited. 

What has been going on for the past 
three years is well told by Ralph Leav- 
enworth of the Westinghijuse Ek^ctric 
& Manufacturing Company: 

WTien hard limes came a large part of 
our indusiriai capacity was allowed to idle, 
just as were a large number of our workers. 
Flam owners slopped iheir machines, ex- 
peeling to start ihem again when buying 
revived. Bui ihey can'u Too many things 
hav^e happened in the meantime. 

A large perreniage of iheir equipment 
was obsolete and too cosily to operate be- 
fore the depre^^ion. They were helpless be- 
fore the trend of falling prices had begun 
to mn its course. 

^Vhen the owners take this machinery out 
again to use it, even that which has not 
suffered from mst will be useless because 
il is out of dale. New machines, faster, 
safer, and more economical have been de- 
veloped. 

Can they begin lo build business for a 
new ^jeriod of prosperity with those old 
machines, in comptlition with more alert 
competitors who have rearranged their 
plants and adopted new methods? The an- 
swer, of course, is 'No/ Before they can ex- 
pect to increase their sales in today *s mark- 
els they will have to meet today's compe- 



tition with today's equipment and methods 
of operating every department of their 
plants. 

Sur\'eys show us that systematic robbing 
of parts from idle machines lo keep active 
machines going has left most manufacturers 
with no more part of units of equipment 
lo f:i]l back upoa 

More than one answer is ix>ssiblc to 
the qut^tion "Why does industry coun- 
tenance obst*lescence?" IltTe are some 
that have been decisive in individual 
situations: 

Unwillingness to look waste in the 
face. Reluctance to ^wn6 money in hard 
times. Inability to get credit for in- 
vestment in new machinery or equip- 
ment. Fear of excess capacity. 

To these answers se\Tral qualifying 
considerations have been brought to 
view. 

Improved equipment does not create 
greater capacity, if only enough new ma- 
chines are installed to provide for the 
same production as the old machines. 

Many corporations have liquid funds 
drawing low interest that would bt.' bet- 
ter invested in more profitable equip- 
ment. Improvement in equipment design 
presents inviting opportunity for cost 
reduction. 

Equipment can be bought and in- 



stalled today at a cost much below pre- 
vious levels. 

Changes in equipment can be made 
most easily when plants are not rushed 
with orders. 

Production efficiencies will help price 
[>osition and increase earning fxjwer. 

Obsolescence means, ntit waste alone, 
but loss of opportunity for better profits. 

Greater efficiency 

WHAT these new possibilities are and 
what they mean to a manufacturing 
plant in meeEing the aggressive competi- 
tion of (hese thrifty times is cogently 
summarizctl by Machhmy. Briefly, the 
newer machines have three distinguish- 
ing characteristics. First, tht^y have 
greater {Kiwer. which implies that they 
are heavier, sturdier, and more compact; 
second, they have a greater range of 
speed, which means increased produc- 
tion ix)ssibilities and greater adaptabili- 
ty to the work to Ix^ performed; third, 
their control and op^eration have Iseen 
simphfied through the introduction of 
electric and hydraulic control and more 
effective mechanical operation. 

A few years ago it was behevi^d that 
many of the standard types of machines 





One need not be a mechanic to see the dif- 
ference between the lathe of 1895 (lower 
right); 1923 (lower left) and 1953 (above) 



Mudern lathes differ as radically from lathes 
of ten years ago as those lathes differed from 
the lathe at the beginning of the century 
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Passenger 
locomocivesp 
1922 (above); 
1951 (below) 





Although Locomotives have changed aimost as much as automobiks, in 1929 only 21 per cent of 
chose in service oti Class I Roads were [ess than ten years old 



had reached the hniit of development^ 
and yet, today s modds differ in so 
many respects that they signify an en- 
tirely new era in machine shop practice. 

This is true, for example, of the basic 
machine tools— lathes, planers, shapers, 
and drilling machines— as well as of 
boring mills and horizontal boring ma- 
chines. Modern 16- and 20-inch lathes, 
provided with 10- and 20-horsepower 
motors, differ as radically from lathes of 
that size built ten years ago as those 
earlier lathes differed from the conven- 
tional lathe at the beginning of the 
century. 

Paradoxically enough, while many 
managements agree in substance with 
the representations of savings through 
replacement, it is not unusual to en- 
counter at the top an impervious opposi- 
tion to change. Executives in this state 
of mind make no bones of turning down 
recommendations from their own en- 
gineers. A business so ruled is "pad- 
locked" against ideas, declares the Pratt 
& Whitney Company. 

A "padlock" executive^ by this defin- 
ition, is one who refuses to invest in 
needed new equipment to replace obso- 
lete tools when tliere is sufficient work 
to keep the new machinery reasonably 
busy, and complete proof of worth while 
savings can be made. 

Many shops with work in hand need 
new equipment and tools. The possible 
savings have been convincingly demon- 
strated, and the shop executives have 
"okayed*' the purchase. But up in the 
head office the padlocks are out. Facts 
and figures to the contrary, the word 
is "No!" 

Sitting tight may win the approval of 
diehard conservationists. It is no win- 
ning attitude for any business that must 



face nimble competition. By way of 
stimulating contrast, a lively appetite 
for betterment is still a characteristic 
sign of the times. 

It is eloquently exemplified by the 
automobile industry. For specific exam- 
ple, the Chrysler Company, K. T, Kel- 
ler, its general manager, speaking: 

We must be able continually to give the 
public a belter product ai a lower cost. 
We are constantly looking for better equip- 
ment or new ways to do an old job. This 
often means scrapping a machine that was 
the last word yesterday in productive ef- 
ficiency but has been rendered obsolete 
today by a newer and better one. 

Every machine, every operation, was sub- 
jected to a searching cost analysis. First of 
all, was the operation necessary^ If so. 
could it be done in a better and cheaper 
way? If spending $15,000 would bring a 
machine up to date, but if it were shown 
that S25,000 could give us a new machine 
that would still further lower manufacturing 
costs, we spent the extra money. 

First of all* we considered plant capacity. 
This is a much misunderstood subject. I 
doubt if anyone knows just how much ca- 
pacity w^e have in our industrial plants at 
present. Most of the figures mean nothing. 
To me. the moment a machine is obsolete 

that is, as soon as there is a new machine 
that can do it cheaper or a better way of 
doing it— it can no longer be considered 
in figuring plant capacity. What goo6 is it 
to be able to say that a plant can produce 
so many units a day unless they can be pro- 
duced at a price that will bring sales in 
today s markets? 

We never as^^ume that a thing cannot be 
done, nor that costs arc so low they cannot 
be reduced- 

What obsolescence imphes in a com- 
petitive sense comes directly home to 
industrialists in mounting costs in a pe- 
riod of falling prices. What it implies 
in a social sense is not immediately visi- 



ble. To publicize the whole national sig- 
nificance of the superannuation of ma- 
chinery and equipment, a Committee on 
Industrial Rehabilitation was created 
and is now working, A. W. Robertson, 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mann- 
facturing Company, is chairman* 

Urge replacing machinery 

THE Comrrtittee was organized in 
Washington at the recent conference of 
banking and industrial committees of 
the Federal Reserve Districts called by 
President Hoover and attended by rank- 
ing officials of the Federal Government. 

The discussions made plain that one 
solution to the problems of employment 
and business recovery lies in the direc- 
tion of industrial modernization. Ac- 
cordingly» this Committee was author- 
ized to devise and put into action a na- 
tional program to accelerate replace- 
ment of obsolete machinery, equipment 
and plant facilities throughout industry. 

In the industries devoted to the mak- 
ing of machinery and equipment alone, 
approximately 1,620,000 workers have 
been deprived of employment since 
1929. Their loss in income totals more 
than three billions of dollars annually. 
It has been estimated that loss of em- 
ployment for one worker in these **cap- 
ital goods*' industries resuhs in loss of 
employment for three workers engaged 
in the marketing of consumer products 
-food, clothing, radio, automobiles— or 
in providing materials to the equipment 
and machinery builder 

The acuteness of this situation is 
further intensified by the fact that, along 
with the prostrating sag in emplciyment, 
expenditures for equipment, machinery 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Our Incpiiring Taxjxiyer ★ No. 3 ★ on learning that the Navy has developed a system of 
ships' senice stores which handle cosmetics, lingerie and refrigerators, he visions the admiral as say- 
ing, **Madame, the dress goods department is two aisles off the starboard quarter," And he wonders 
just how much the laden -down individual on the left — whose wife has a second cousin in the Navy 
— is actually saving, since the taxpayer pays for the upkeep of the store* One imagines the able- 
bodied seamen in the foreground, who wanted to buy chewing tobacco, are as puzzled as he is. 
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We Advocate an immediate and diastic rvduclion ol gopern- 
mtnlal axptfiditiavs by aboii.Hhhtg usi'h$$ commisskim: and offices. 
eonsoHduling dt payments and btirmu$, and ttiminaling extrava- 
ganre, to accomplish a snaring of not less than 2S per rent in the 
cost oj Ftderal Government, and we call upon the Democratic 
parly in the dilates to fnake a seahus effort to achieve a pro par- 
ti&nate result , 

— from the 1932 platform of the Democratic Party 

Savings for the rainy clay • . . 

ik IN the annual report of the Bowery Savings Bank with 
its half a billion or so of deposits, the President, Henry 
Bruere, says: 

"Of the total number of transactions for the bank for the 
year, other than new accounts, 53.22 per cent represented 
withdrawals. The depression has compelled depositors to 
draw upon their savings to get along, It is i>articularly for 
times and occasions such as these that savings funds exist/' 

In short, when a rainy day comes, put up your umbrella. 
And there are plenty of men and women today w^ho wish 
they'd bought an umbrella. But three years ago, they didn't 
think it would ever rain. 

Now they think it'll never stop. It wilL And it will rain 
again, too. 

Inflation and mortgages . . . 

THE possibility of inflation of the currency and the 
spreading revolt against mortgage foreclosures in the farm 
belt have clouded the political and economic horizon for the 
past few weeks. 

The two are intertwmed. Much of the inflation talk, and 
so far it is mostly talk, is inspired by a vague belief that in 
some miraculous way, if we coin silver, or lower the content 
of the gold dollar, or just print more paper money to pay vet- 
eraiis, or construct public buildings, we shall raise the price 
of everything in general and of farm products in particular 
and mortgages can be met and taxes paid. 

The action of leading life insurance companies in announc- 
ing that they would not go ahead with foreclosures on farm 
mortgages except where the farmer was plainly not doing his 
best or where chattel or second mortgages were being fore- 
closedp may prove helpful in stilling the inflation talk. That 
banking interests are concerned over it is shown by the space 
devoted to it by the banks* own publications, notably the 
Guaranty Survey and the National City Bank Bulletin, 

{Note: Readers ol Nation's BusrNESS will find the news of 
the situation in Ike Ki pi in get letter on pa^e 17.) 

That the situation regarding city mortgages is headed 
toward the crisis that exists in farm mortgages was made 
plain at the recent dinner of the New York Real Estate 



Board- The Board s president, Anton Trunk, urged a general 
rt duct ion of mortgage interest only to be met by Henry 
Brucre, President of the Bowery Savings Bank, who thought 
that reduction should be made by individual adjustments 
and not by a horizontal reduction of all interest. But the 
urban and suburban ower of mortgages is beginning to make 
himself heard as the farmer already has. 

The mutual savings banks of New York, however, are 
reducing the interest rates to depositors. And real estate 
owners and owers ( and most house holders are ) are certain 
to ask why, if the outgo to depositors in savings banks is 
reduced, the income to savings banks from mortgages should 
not also be reduced* 

Currency volume and prices . . • 

* THAT inflation would raise prices is by no means certain. 
Two things might well be considered when discussing infla- 
tion : 

First, that there is no shortage of currency in this country, 
that there is a billion or so more money in en dilation now 
than in the corresponding month in 1929. Moreover, this 
country normally does 95 per cent of its business by check 
or other evidence of credit, and only five per cent by cash. 
In France, which does 90 per cent in cash, the problem of in- 
flation and price increases was vastly diflerent. 

Second, the high commodity prices of 1920, the high securi- 
ty prices of 1929, the dropping commodity and security prices 
of 1932 all came about without any currency inflation or 
changing of our money. 

Third, nothing makes business more hesitant than uncer- 
tainty about the value of its money. 

Taxes and still more taxes • . • 

it THE scramble for something to tax goes on. State after 
state is turning to a sales tax, to a new or an increased income 
lax, to added gasoline taxes, to anything in short by which 
they may raise money to pay their bills. 

Possibilities of the property tax are about exhausted. The 
unbearable burden on real estate has brought into the hands 
of the taxing bodies thousands of pieces of property. Educa- 
tors are clamoring that the burden of taxation for the sup- 
pjort of the schools be lightened on properly and passed on 
from the community to the state and from the state in some 
way to the Federal Government. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government itself constantly con- 
siders new sources of revenue by which to balance its budget. 
The salaried man still employed but on a lowered salary will 
sigh as he makes out his income tax blank this month and 
wonder where it will all end. But if the states go in for sales 



and incomr taxes and the Federal Governmenrimsaai^roie 

ba&e oi the income tax and imfx)ses a sales tax, is there any 
real rehef for the property owner? 

If I buy a garden hose to water my lawn do 1 care much 
whether I pay a tax on the sale of the hose, on the water that 
runs through it, or the lawn that ab^rbs the water? And does 
it matter to my pcx:kelbtM>k whether the state or the nation 
gets it? 

The real need is on the other side of the budget on lessened 
government expense. 

Scrambling for more taxes • • . 

* MICHIGAN is an instance of the practical application of 
this scramble for tax money. Her new governor projxises a 
three per cent retail sates tax and gross income tax affecting 
practically every industry, commercial activity and profes- 
sion. One example: A three per cent gross income tax on the 
utilities to go to the school fund, 

Other states consider like measures. How^ long before states 
are bidding against each other for business and residents by 
promising tax omissions? How long before the Federal Gov- 
ernment grows uneasy at the states' invasion of the field of 
income taxation? 

Action in a world of depression . . . 

* THIS is not entirely a standstill world though to many of 
us whatever motion it has m:ms retrograde. Two items from 
one day*s news: 

L All trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad between New 
York and Philadelphia are now run by electricity. A test 
train went from city to city in 82 minutes. Eighty-seven 
industries get orders as a result of this electrification. 

2. In this country- alone, we are building the greatest bridge 
project ever undertaken— at Oakland; the highest dam in the 
w^orld— the Hoover Dam; the largest privately fmanced con- 
struction or>eration ever undertaken— the Rockefeller Center, 

Bridges are built of a size never dreamed of. Besides that 
at Oakland, the Golden Gate Bridge will be 8,943 feet long, 
with a susjTension span of 4.20(1 feet» said to be the longest 
in the world. 

The Mississippi Bridge at New Orleans has a main span 
of 790 feet cantilever and 530 foot anchor arms and will be 
135 feet above high \vater. The Lindenthal Bridge across the 
Hudson at Fifty-seventh Street is gettmg under way as well 
as the Trib<jrough Bridge. 

The world moves and moves onward. 

Let government do it . . . 

Just as the American seeks to invent a piece of labor 
iaving machinery to relieve him of a certain task, so he likes 
10 net up a bit of governmental machinery to rescue him from 
his responsibility as a citizen, 

Thomas S. Baker, Presidrnt oj 
Carmtie imtiiuie of Technithgy 

it THERE S plenty of proof of Dr. Baker's point. 

A generation or more ago agitation bt^gan for the direct 
election of Senators, and in 1913 the amendment was passed. 
We altered the machine and assumed that it would improve 
the product when the raw material was at fault. Why should 
we have assumed that vf)ters who elected poor material to 
their legislatures would be transformed and select only the 
highest type of men to the Senate? 

Is the Senate today of higher caliber than the Senate of 
30 years ago? 

There was growing understanding of the evils of alcohol 
liquor consumption. What did we do? We passed a prohibi* 
tion amendment, set up an elaborate machine for its enforce* 
ment and then ^id to ourselves: "Now that's done." What 



^^^WTION'S BUSINESS for Marc 

TOppened? Every one knows, 

A city decides that its slums need some housecleaning, so 
it gc>es to the legislature, is empowered to set up some sort 
of Sanitary Commission and then assumes that the job is 
done. 

Are the aldermen corrupt? Try the city manager system. 
A sure cure for municipal mismanagement is thought to be 
obtained when a city gets a new charter redistributing func- 
tions of government. 

And always we forget that nothing can take the place of 
gfM>d citizenship^ 

Governmental book-keeping . • . 

if "THE taxless town** is a most appealing idea. The argu- 
ment is simple: electric pimer and light companies make 
money; if our town builds an electric light and power com- 
pany, the town can make money; if we make enough money 
we needn^t pay any taxes. Q. E. D. 

Among the things overlooked arc that not all industries, 
even utilities, make money and that making profits requires 
a concentration of efTort, and the incentive of reward some- 
times lacking in political apfx^intees. 

W'estchester County. New York, is going through an 
interesting experience. St>me time ago the County Park Com- 
mission set up an amusement park at Rye at a cost of $9,- 
OOO.OfX). 

The Park Commission has proudly asserted that in nine 
years the playground had made a net profit of $1,800,000. 

A committee of the Board of Super\^ist>rs investigated the 
Park and two of the committee members hired expert ac- 
countants to go into the playground's finances and see how 
the profits were arrived at. 

They reported that instead of a profit, the park showed 
a loss. 

Here*s one sentence of the report : 

'*If the depreciation on plant and interest on bonded m- 
debtedness, which aggregated $2,876,329^ were charged 
against operating expenses as they w^ould be in every prop- 
erly conducted business, the Commission would fiave to 
admit an operating deficit as of Dec. 30, 1931, of $1,086,- 
38L" 

Lots of us could run a business profitably if some one 
else paid the rent and repairs. 

Deflation? . . . 

* AK advertisement in the New York Times: 

Roll Roy ce, convertible de luxe coupe, 6 wire wheels: fine 
appearance; price now $245, Pontiac Used Car I>epartmenL 

Throwing liglit in the corners . . • 

it TO the newly formed Edison Electric Institute, which suc- 
ct^'ds the National Electric Light Association as the trade 
association of the light and power industry, our compliments 
and our best wishes of success. 

Its purpose is to raise the ethical standards of the industry, 
to rid it of its reputation for engaging in improper propa- 
ganda. 

Its platform has these major planks: 

All member companies to submit to independent audits. 

All statements to stockholders or to the public or govern- 
mental authorities to be accurate and clearly indicate their 
source. 

All management contracts '*shall t)e so drawn— that the 
charges to the operating company shall be reasonable and 
commensurate with the value of the services rendered.*' 

And if member companies don't line up with the code 
they can be exfx^llcd, 

A good program and the business public will watch with 



inlerest the work of the Edison Electric In- 
>titute in carrying it out. 

Ciire by conference . . . 

* TO STUDENTS of economics we oom- 
mend these two paragraphs from the declara- 
tion of poHcy adopted by the Citizens 
Conference on the Crisis in Education : 

Imniediali* elTorts sliould be made th rough the 
raisinj^ of the general level of commodiLy pricts» 
the correction of serious economic maladjusl- 
ments, and otherwise, to increase the volunie of 
income and purchasing power, and thus to pro- 
vide the moneys necessary for a proper educa- 
tional prog:ram. 

This Conference recommends the careful con- 
sideration by another conference or otherwise 
of steps deemed appropriate and necessary for 
increasing the level of income and of purchas- 
ing power. 

What could be simpler or happier: *'in- 
crease the volume of income and purchasing 
power and if this conference hasa*t done it 
iet*s have another one." 



Mac! 



lines as slaves 



★ HENRY FORD took time out from the 
job of producing automobiles ( he was helped 
in this by a strike in another factory) to 
deal a death blow to that already dying cult, 
"technticracy." 

The machine is the savior, not the enemy, 
of mankind. 

New machines, new and better and cheap- 
er products, new avenues of consumption, 
new jobs to any displaced by a more efficient machine. 

That's the cycle of human comfort and happiness as Mr. 
Ford sees it. And not an iridescent dream. If wc lcK)k 
back over 100, 200, 500 years, instead of staring shortsighted- 
ly at the last three, we see a world of increasing comfort and 
decreasing toil. Why should it not go on? 

We '^point with pride'' . . . 

★ TALCOTT POWELL has written and Harcourt, Brace & 
Company have published "Tattered Banners,'* a discussion 
of the shortcomings and wastes of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

The book's advance publicity recorded in the New York 
Times says that it gives a summary of **a suppressed govern- 
ment refjort . . . made at the request of Representative John 
M. Nelson of Wisconsin, chairman of the House Committee 
on Invalid Pensions/' 

Mr. Powell is excited over this suppressed report, of which 
the Times says: 

"This document was carefully guarded and its contents 
never before have been public.*' 

But it has been made public. In its issue of December, 
1931, Nation's Business devoted three pages to a summary 
of this report written by one of the members of the Com- 
mittee. 

To see oursers as ithers see us . . . 

THE Business Branch of the Newark Public Library has 
been analyzing Nation's Business. It has gone over the 
files of the magazine for the years 1926, 1928 and 1932 and 
has tabulated the changes in its editorial policies. Here's the 
report: 




thLllUffT IN tnr ^ASKIHCTQM D4||.f HE #3 



The Chase 



Not only in books [the bulletin had been discussing business 
books] are the changes in reader interest recognized in the passing 
years. A comparison of Nat[ON*s Bl'S1NE!>S for 1926, 1928 and 
1932 makes this plain. In the following tabulation, of tlie ten types 
of reading matter piesenied, two showing a marked increase in 
the attention given them are: (U articles on taxation and costs 
of government, and [2) the discussion of employment problems. 
N.^tion's Bi'stNt-bis, as the organ of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, and therefore representative of the strongest business 
organizations^ has found these of increasing interest 

COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES 
TYPES OF CONTENT 

Percentitie 
1926 1928 1932 

American economics 
Investments .... 
Technical changes 

Specific industries . . 

Taxation, government costs 
Federal regulation . 
Marketing methods 
Employment problems 
Business history 

Economic problems abroad 13 

Outstanding is the amount of space given by Nation's 
BusiNKSs to "Taxation, government costs," Isn*t the edi- 
torial judgment sound? 

Has any other question been of so much interest to the 
business public in the last t%vo years? 

Did Nation's Business follow business opinion in devot- 
ing so much space to taxation and government costs? Or did 
it create business opinion which in turn followed Nation's 
Business? 

Did the hen lay the egg? Or did the egg give birth to the 
hen? 
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J\fo Business Can Escat>e Ch 



^•J^t "Baby" refrigerator cars^ foiir vsliet-kd. 12 let-t ioiiii, 
J^i havL' btrri dL-vtluped for handiing 1 ess- than -standard -car - 
"m/ bad shipmcnis of pcrisliables, They're expected u> win 
' back some of the biisine^^ rail carriers have lost to 
tmcks. , * , 

A rotary dtsplacement pump of new design runs at speed?i 
heretofore believed impracticable for such pumpst. M has but three 
moving parts. . . . 



CHANGE, in whatever form it reveals itself, 
is disturbing to most of us, for it jars us out 
of our natural inertia and necessitates ac^ 
justments to the new order it brings. Yet it 
corner ujxjn us inevitably 



A new rubber belting which re<sists chemicals and oils has 
been developed, Il'f» said to be the fust producl of its kind. . . . 

Fire hoie is now being treated with radioactive salts to render 
it mildew-proof, moisture-repellant. Need for careful drying after 
use is said to be eliminated with hose so treated . . . 

Houses made of plywood^ tourist cotta|?es^ trailer houses and 
garages, are now on the market. Factory built, they are shipped 
ready to assemble. . . , 



The new elastic "tvio way stretch 
beaches this year, in form-fUling 
suits. . . . 



' yam will al^i be on the 
but nonbinding swimminK 



Painted, enamelled or varnished interior walls are protected by 
El new I ran spa rent p colorless coaling which sealiit the finish against 
grime. Plain water is said to remove both coating and din» leaving Space is -iiived by 
the linish unaffected. . , , 



A gypsum nallboard is now being made 
with the reverse side surfaced with thin, 
bright metal Superior insulation is claimed — 

Both heat and humidity in borne or 
otTice are indicated by a new, compact, sensi- 
tive and easily read mstrument. , . . 

Steam delivered to a radiator is constantly 
j;overned witJi a new temjXTaiure control 
valve, actuated by a gas prt^ssure readily 
responsive to imm temperature changes. . . . 

Automatic, oil-burning, warm-air furnaces 
are now on the market. Air-conditioning at 
tachments are available. . . . 

Electrical outlets can be had at intervals 
of three feet or less entirely around a room 
through a new wired metal channel built into 
the baseboard or used as a moulding. . . , 

Somewhat similar is a new wiring duct 
for display cases which permits liKhting units 
to be plugged in where needed. . . . 



Mimeographing can now be done in several colors through one 
stencil and in one npcration. New special color inks and a simple 
new method make it possible. . . . 

Retailers print sales slips as they're needed with a new machine 
which alsfj offers a computing and money-control service. Slips are 
printed, dated, safety 'treated, pierforated in one operation. . . . 




A new con\ eying system moves 
bulk materials in a steady stream, 
hciria:onfally, %'ertfcally, around 
corners, without breakage or dust 



a new type of cardboard box which is assem* 
bled from tlat -folded parts in the user's own 
Lsiablishment, Quickly formed, the boxes can 
he made up in a variet\^ of heights. . . . 

A new machine for cutting meial sheet 
materiab works on a pantograph principle. 
Intricate designs are quickly cut with it with- 
out the use of metal templates. . . . 

Articles enameled by a new centrifugal 
method are first immersed^ then whirled free 
o( excess enamel The methfKi's said to give 
a thin, uniform coat and to save both labor 
and i^naniel. , . , 

A new type of tamper to aid in settling 
concrete in walls. piers» other reinforced sec- 
tions, consists of a submergible vibratory 
electric motor mounted on a handle of 
aluminum tubing. , . . 

Bakers are offered a new gas oven* built in 
units. Different temperatures, automatically 
coni rolled, can be maintained in each unit, 
permitting baking of a variety of goods at 
one time. . . . 



Housewives need no lonjjer shake and launder dust cloths. 
Xew paper dusters* lightly treated with clean sini: liquid, are on 
the market. They're thrown away w*hen soiled. . , 

Cellophane continues to find new uses: Cheese is being cured 
and marketed in it, according to report, without shrinkage, rind 
formation or mold It s also being used for party tablecloths 
{ plain or colored K and in beach wraps and parasols, since it's said 
to retard sunburn. . , , 

Cotton beach dresses may supplant beach pajamas at the wa 
tering places this year. Made of terry cloth or other absorbent fab- 
rics, they afford effortless rub-dosvns. . . , 



Pneomatic pressure and controlled elec- 
irir heat are used in a new vulcanizer for repairing toe tubes. It's 
^aid to make easy the most difficult repair jobs. , . . 

In a new grude •crossing guard, the barrier, set into the road- 
way, first rises four inches as a w^aming and is depressible by cars 
clearing the tracks, then rises to 12 inches, halting traffic, . . , 

A roller atop a new raxor is revolved by contact with the skin, 
causing the blade to move from side to side in mower fashion. , , . 

_ —Paul li Hay WARD 

Editor s Note— Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Bl'siness has access and from the flow 
of business information into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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A Better Army Would Cost Less 

By BRIG. GENERAL HENRY J. REILLY, O.R.C 




^/ SINCE we started our 
^^k / own nation a] defense at 
T Lexington in April, 1775, 
by the "shot heard 'round the 
world/' this country has had six 
wars. We are still paying for five 
of them. 

The reason for this continuing expense is simply this: 
\ Although we have spent large sums for national defense 
through our 158 years of existence, we have generaily spent 
it in a way which would have landed any private business 
in the bankruptcy court— and the defense has sometimes 
been worse than mediocre. 

The interest on the money wasted would more than meet 
the $722,000,000 our Army and Navy cost us in 1931; or 
the $586,000,000 in the budget now before Congress. 

This tremendous expense is the reason for the apparent 
—and 1 use '^apparent'* advisedly —unbridgeable chasm be- 
tween business men and their congressional representatives, 
on the one side, and military men on the other 

In 1910 and 1911, Representative McLachlan. of Califor- 
nia, repeatedly fK)inted out in the House the inadequacy of 
our national defense. Probably the reason nobody listened 
was the fact, indignantly pointed out by numerous Adminis- 



A WEST POINT graduate, Gen^ 
eral Reilly has seen combat on three 
continents; has studied the armies of 
every major power; has five decora' 
tions; has instructed at West Point, 
He declares interest on money wast- 
ed in our military structure would 
meet the present appropriation 



More men would have rerurned 
from the World War had we 
been ready 



tration supporters, that we were 
spending app ro x i ma te 1 y S2 50 . - 
000.000 a year on our Army and 
Navy. 

Nevertheless when we entered the Great War in 1917, Mn 
McLachlan was soon shown to be more than right. The fact 
that we made a really wonderful and successful effort to make 
good does not compensate for the continuing cost of the war 
which we face today, and will face throughout our lifetimes. 

The two largest items in our budget today — ^service on the 
public debt, $1,200,000,000. and pensions, $850,000,000— 
are, largely, inheritances of our Great War participation. 

While the Army and Navy appropriations have been cut 
approximately $125,000,000 since 1931. they are still nearly 
$600,000,000. 

This is 2.4 times as large as the average expenditure in 
Mr. McLachlan's day. When to these present-day appropria- 
tions are added the debt service and pensions chargeable to 
past wars, the sum is so appalling that little argument is 
needed to prove that the time has come to do something 
about it. I do not make this statement because of any belief 



that the day hm come when "swords can be beaten info 
ploughshares/' 

I st^ no evidence that disarmament is the road to peace 
or, for that matter, to greatly diminished, if not abolished, 
exf^enditures for our Army and Navy. 

The Versailles Peace Qinference, the Washington {1921- 
1). Geneva (1927), London (1931). and Geneva (1932 ) 
Conferences all offer cumulative evidence that the nations 
do not believe the lime has come for disarmament- 

From the first functioning of the League of Nations and 
the World Court to date, including the operations of the 
Nine Power Pacific Treaty and the Kellogg Pact, I find 
nothing to warrant trusting our national security to "scraps 
of paper/* 

Getting more defense per dollar 

HOWE\T^R, despite my bt*lief that disarmanicnt is not the 
way to lift our burden. 1 am convinced that we can get far 
more effective national defense than we have ever had at 
much less cost. 

In other words, I am convinced that it is possible to bridge 
the chasm between those who say no more money can be 
spent on national defense than we are si>cnding today and 
thosc^ who insist that, since today's defense is inadequate, 
much more must be spent. 

The way to do it is to see that every dollar spent buys the 
maximum return m national defense. This is something we 
have never dom, in peace or war. 

The best proof that we have never done it in peace is that 
our peace time Army and Navy have never been able 
to pass to a war basis quickly or efficiently, either from a 
military or a financial viewpt:»int. The Navy has come nearer 
to doing so. 

The Army always passes through a violent period of up- 
heavals and reorganization and torrents of money are spent 
before the Army which fights the war apfiears. 

This state of affairs existed before our entry into the Great 
War when w^e were spending as much as S256/XX),(XK} a year 
on the Army and Navy. 

It still exists today, despite the fact that for the first time 
m our history we have definite military policies -the Na- 



tional E)efensc Act of 1920 lor the Army and the Washington 
and London treaties for the Na\*y. 
The reason it exists is simple: 

We have not put national defense on a business basi- 
Therefore, Ihe money sj^ent in peace does not provide the 
mechanism for us to pass quickly and efliciently to a war 
basis. As a result, the cost of our wars is out of all propor- 
tion to the results accomplished. 

The cost of our w^ars, minus the cost of national defense 
on a business basis equals the hundreds of millions of waste 
for which we are paying and will continue to pay for several 
generations. 

Putting national defense* on a business basis is not a ques- 
tion of quarreling in commitiL*e or on the floor of Congress 
over a few thousand dollars. Neither, for that matter, is it a 
quifstion of a few millions in various items of the annual 
Army and Navy appropriation bills. 

It certainly is not a qut^tion of such things as Army 
laundries and Army coffee roasting [>iants: as desirable as 
it is, when it can be done as cheaply and as well, to have 
civnlian facilities {x^rform such work for the Army. 

For laundries or Army? 

ANY one who cares to read the record of the discussion 
on the 'floor of the House on the Army Appropriation Bill 
just passt^d, wilt find pages dealing with such matters as this: 

Mr. Collins: Oh, ycs» it would permil ihcm, if they found an 
unexpected balance on hand, to build a laundry or dr>* cleaning 
establisliment wtlhout coming to Congress for an appropriation. 

And later 

Mr. Collins: Mr. Chairman, the purpo5ve of this lanjjtjage is 
to enable the Army to buy its coffee as cheaply an possible I do 
not know of any particular reason why they should opterate a 
central coffee roasting plant. 

Neither can national defense be put on a business basis 
by allowing the chairman of a sub-appropriation committee 
to put into force his ideas of what our military policy should 
be by legislating through appropriation. 

Any one who reads the opening si)€cch of the Army Ap- 




Fori Huachuca, Ariz. Many fori^ biuli as proieciioti against the Indians are still maintained at 
the taxpayers* expense. Their abandonment would save money and improve our defense 
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ATION*S BUSINESS for March, mi 

propriation Bill by Representative 0>l!tns, Cliairman of the 
House Sub-appropriation committee on Military Affairs, and 
follows the debate throughout, cannot escape the conclusion 
that this would have been the result had he succeeded in 
putting the bill through as he reported it. 

Putting national defense on a business basis is a matter of 
far greater importance than any of these. It is of such vital 
importance that the only way it can be done is to have a 
joint committee of both I louses go thoroughly into the whole 
subject. 

The conclusions from the facts collected must be honestly 
accepted. The peace time tendency in have the tail wag the 
dog must be firmly supirressed. General l larbord, whose suc- 
cess hi both military and civil life makes him an unusually 
qualified judge told the writer : 

*'The tendency is always to build up what might be called 
the business and administrative end of our National defense 
at the expense of the combat end. The longer the period of 
peace, the more that is so. When our Army or Navy is cut 
either because of our usual negli^t between wars, or because 
of the necessity for economy, or both, it is always the combat 
end which suffers. This period is always the one in which the 
Govemment steps into competition with private business." 

^ Our coasts are poorly defended 

HERE are some of the most important defects in our na- 
tional defense today. 

The Hawaiian Island:^, once our sLepping stone to the Philip- 
pines and Asia, are now our farthest westem outpost. The proper 
preparations for the defense of Oahu, long planned, have never 
been completed. The Navy'?; Pearl Harbor Base is still unready 
for the strain which war would bring immediately. The artillery is 
still but partially motorized. Such motor equipment as it has is 
not up to date. The roads nece^-sary for the quick movement of 
troops and guns from one part of the island to another, without 
which it cannot be adequately defended, are far from complete. 

Panama, like Hawaii, is subject to surprise attack and capture 
in the early days of a w^ar, becatise unprepared to resist properly. 

Our great coastal cities and seaports almost entirely lack anti- 
aircraft defense. They have nothing which can compare to the 
systems established around London, I'aris, Rome and Tokyo. 

We need more planes and. in the Navy, more plane carriers. 

The steps needed to complete necessary mechanixation and 
motorization of our Army within ot:r own continental limits are 
far from complete. 

There is not a repment of infantr>', cavalry or field artillery 
within those same limits that is even complete at peace strength. 

Our Navy has sunk from first place in 1921 to third place to- 
day. This not only because we have failed to build ships where 
all other sea powers have, but also because a considerable propor- 
tion of those we have are laid up while the balance at sea are 
mostly undermanned. 

The main trouble with our national defense organization 
today is faulty organization at the top which is reflected in 
violations throughout of fundamental business principles. 
The higher organization of our Army and Navy today has 
been built up by adding something from time to time as 
necessity or desire dictated. From time to time, efforts have 
been made to correct this but such reorganization as has 
resulted has always been a compromise between conflicting 
military and political interests. 

Added to this is the fact that, although the President is 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, he practically 
never exercises his functions as such in time of peace. Yet, 
our whole military history proves conclusively that an effi- 
cient Army and N:ivy in time of war depend upon having 
efficient War and Navy Departments in peace time. 

What is more, the history of our federal finances shows 
that the excessive peace time burden carried by our tax- 
payers can be directly traced to this failure to have our War 
and Navy Departments upon a business basis in time of 
I^jcace, 

Thinking Army and Navy officers have long believed this. 
Consequently they want a reorganization which will prune 




away parts unnecessary to a modern organization, prevent 
overlapping by confining each of the remaining parts to its 
proiK^r field; and irrovide such adequate control from the top 
that both Departments will function efficiently and eco- 
nomically throughout, in accordance with established policies. 

Navies were originally composed of ships filled with sol- 
diers for fighting j^urposes. but sailed by merchant sailors. 
In the course of time^ the tw^o merged all the crew of war- 
ships performing both the military and sailing duties. 

Navies which *>verimphasize the sailor end at the expense 
of the military always suffer when they meet in combat a 
navy where the military end is kept predominant and the 
sailor end efficient but subordinate. 

This rs why our Navy OlTjcers always object to the phrase 
''mihtary and naval/' They insist it should be Army and 
Navy. They are right because both must be military. 

After all, ships, whether surface, submarine or air, arc 
only weafion carriers; that is, a means of getting weajK^nv. 
to the scene of battle and enabling them to be used there. 
Naval warfare in modern time has proven that heading a 
Navy with a General Staff is the ht st means of insuring this. 
As an inevitable consequence it is the way to the maximum 
naval defense for the taxpayer*s dollar. 

The Navy Department today is far better organized than 
was the War Department before the Army General Staff was 
formed. Nevertheless, it does not centralize the activities of 
its dilTerent branches in the Chief of Naval Operations, who, 
in a way, is supposed to ct^rrespond to the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, As a consequence there are three serious de- 
fects: 

Many chiefs of bureaus go right by his door direct to the 
office of the Secretary of the Navy. 

There is considerable overlapping ot the bureaus or 
branches. 

The General Board, an excellent body for the study of 
[Tolicies, has no power to enforce these policies as has the 
Genera! Staff of the Army, 

Here are some of the changes which would save money in 
the War Department, bcAh directly by decreasing the over- 
head, and indirectly through greater elTiciency in the opera- 
tion of our Army. 

The first is to make the Assistant Secretary of War the 
Assistant to the Secretary of War. Today he is a sort of 
civilian chief of an industrial stafT in cliarge of certain supply 
functions and the planning of industrial mobilization. The 
supply function should be transferred to the office of the 
Chief of Staflf and industrial mobilization to the War Plans 
Division of the General Staff. 

Organization is outnioded 

THE present arrangement, brought about as a compromise 
to prevent the establishment of a separate and overlapping 
Ministry of Munitions, causes overlapping and sometimes 
considerable friction because the allegiance of the bureaus 
is now divided between the Chief of Staff and the .Assistant 
Secretary of War, while the War Plans Division of the Gen- 
eral StafT has not complete control of all war plans. 

Similarly, the need no longer exists for the Assistant Secre- 
taries for Air in both the W^ar and Navy Departments. These 
two posts were established to bring about adequate develop- 
ment of aviation in both our Army and Navy, I lowever, the 
air services are now on a firm footing and, as service in the 
air is eagerly sought by graduates of West Point and An- 
napolis, future progress unimpeded by reactionaries is as- 
sured. 

Along with this should go the increased use of enlisted 
men as airplane pilots. Today, we find that the cost of keep- 
ing a plane in the air is the greatest limiting factor on the 
number of war planes possessed by our Army and Navy. 
This is particularly true now that the flying corps of both 
services— especially in the Navy— is becoming more and 
more made up of graduates of the Military and Naval 
Academies because their education is expensive. In any case^ 
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the maintenance of an offim. due to his pay and allowanc<?s, 
costs far more than the mainienance of an enlisted man 
Thus, if we throw *>rx*n the pilot's qualifications to enlisted 
men, we could increase the number of our planes and pilots 
at considerably less exfx*nse. Incidentally this would help 
remove the stagnation in promotion which is seriously ah 
ting the morale of Army Air OfTicers today. 
Every officvT of the air force should be a pilot, just as 
ewry Navy oflker should be a navigator* and every cavalry 
or field artillery oflker a horseman. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why every pilot of a military plane should be a highly 
educated oflker. This is not true in other countries, Italy 
has approximately t.OOO enlisted pilots; France nearly 2,000. 
Great Britain and Japan each ha%^e about 300. 

The time has come when the Sijmal Corps can he, regret- 
fully because of its fine records abolished. Army communica- 
tions. where not already in the hands of the artilkry, cavalry 
and infantry, could be placed under the control of the en- 
gineers. When first organised, the Signal Corps was needed 
because the artillcrJ^ cavalry and infantry had not yet 
learned to handle their own communications efTicienlly. Now 
that they have, and in a country which makes such tremen- 
dous use of telephones, telegraph and wireless as this does, 
and is timing with civilians who are exi>erts, the time has 
passed for a SfX'cial corps. 

Simplifying would help efficiency 

THE chiefs of infantry, cavalry^ field artillery and coast 
artillery could be sent from Washington to head the schools 
of their respective arms at Benning; Fort Riley, Kan.; Fort 
Sill, Okla.; and Fortress Monroe, Va. Thus they would be 
limited to the technical side of their arm. This would elimi- 
nate the present overlapping with the General Staff, some of 
the bureaus and the Corps Area Commanders. 

Many of the activities of the Militia Bureau which dupli- 
cate those of the War Department should bt^ eliminated. The 
Bureau should be limited to those matters peculiar to the 
fact that the National Guard has a dual status — that of both 
state and federal troops. 

The research work now being done by the Ordnance, En- 
gineers and Signal Corps should be combined into a research 
department directly under Ihe Chief of Staff. This would 
abc)lish overlapping* and the natural tendency to over- 
emphasize the importance of the wcjrk for any one depart- 
ment should it be concentrated there. 

G)ncenlrate all construction in the hands of the Corps of 
Engineers. Today the Quartermaster Oirps, the ordnance, 
the air service and the engineers each construct buildings of 
various tyjK-s. The engineer officer is a trained constructor; 
the others are not. Washington Barracks and Fort Humphries 
were built by the engineers, various ordnance posts by the 
ordnance, some buildings at their posts by the Air Corps and 
the remainder of the army posts by the Quartermaster Corps. 

All storage facilities should be grouixfd into one storage 
division under the Quartermaster General or Chief of En- 
gineers in pt*ace time, but to be a separate department in 
time of war. Today the Engineers, Ordnance, Signal Quarter- 
master, Chemical Warfare and Medical Cor|is have separate 
storage facilities. 

Visitors at Panama Canal, for instance, can sc^ in one 
group but under separate control the store house of each of 
these except the Medical Corps which is at Ancon. This is 
not the only example. 

The Chemical Warfare Service with its ottice of a separate 
chief in Washington could be abolished and its activities put 
under the Ordnance Department, the primary mission of 
which IS the development of weapons and the defense against 
them. 

Of course the Army should be concentrated in fewer army 
tiosts and the Navy in fewer navy yards. 

Mr, Cochran of Miss*)uri, in spc^aking on an item in this 
year s Army Appropriation Bilh said: 



We have 151 Army pofits garrifioned with troops in this country. 
We have 46 general and branch dt-pols. We have H manufacture 
ing arsenals. We have 48 proairement agencies for supplies. I con- 
lend the posts on be Rroypi-d into nay a dotvn places in the 
United States and a world of mtuiey would be saved- Why out in 
the western couniry are iorXs that were placed there before we 
were born to Iriok after the hoHile Indians, but we have no hostile 
Indians out there now. The President of the I'nited States can 
do nothing better than to Ret a corpn of experts around him to 
invesiiKate the closing of these forts, and. I might add. close up 
useless navy yards. You cannot do it in Congress bec^ause you 
would be voted down, but j^ive somebody the power to do it and 
save the Government a real amount of money. 

Just one hundred years ago a Board of Navy OHicers rec- 
ommended elimination of a number of navy yards which 
are still in operation. 

Some of this is the result of legislation and will take legis- 
lation to change it. Some of it could be changed by the Presi- 
dent if he fully exercised his powers as Commander-in-Chief. 

As matters now stand, the President deals with the War 
and Navy Dtrpartments solely through the St^cretarits of War 
and Navy. This undoubtedly is correct from the ("joint of 
view of carrying out ptjlicies. However, it does not insure the 
President getting direct technical advice as doc»s the executive 
of any big business or indu^^trial concern. 

The Army has a Chief of Staff who, besides this operating 
[Kisition. is Chief of the General SlafT which is the military 
technical ix>licy- forming branch of the War Department. 

The Navy should have the same. However, their Chief of 
Naval Operations has many of the functions of a Chief of 
Staff. Neither of these positions are in the regular line of 
promotion. This means they are filled by picking a General 
Officer, in the one case, and an Admiral, in the other, who, 
while comiwtenl. are also in jK^rsonal t^ympathy with the 
Administration in power. 

Thus the means exists for the Chief Executive to get tech- 
nical advice in the sarr,e way as do business and industrial 
executives without going through his managerial heads, 
should he. in his military capacity as Commander-in-Chief, 
see fit to do so. 

We have too much optimistn 

ONE of the greatest obstacki^ to any attempt to put national 
defense on a business basis k our national optimism. We 
simply cannot believe anything can happen to us. We always 
regard anyone who attempts a warning as an alarmist or an 
excessive militarist. 

The Congressional Record of 1910 and 1911 shows how 
Mr. Tawney of Minntrsota used such accusations to stop Mr. 
McLachlan of California from bringing home to the country 
the fact that our national defense was inefficient, both from 
a military and a business viewjioint. 

From then unlit we entered the war various other attempts 
to show our true condition were made. Since the war, Gt^neral 
Pershing s Reports and those of General Summeral! are full 
of the same thing. While he has nt^vvv told me m 1 am sure 
the present Chief of Staff. General MacArthur, is similarly 
convinced of our dangerous deficiencies. 

Every hearing on Navy bills or Navy treaties brings out 
our dangerous deficiencies at sea, S*xretary Adams on page 
seven of his Annual Reixirl static them clearly and suc- 
cinctly. 

The following quotations from Colonel Fuller*s "Impetial 
Defense— 15SH- 19 14,*' while dealing with the failure of Lord 
Roberts s efforts in 1908 to jx^rsoade his countrymen to pre- 
pare for the Great War. seem singularly applicable: 

The truth having been spoken, l^rd Roberts was jeered at by 
cabinet ministers, laughed at by simple KlP/s. reviled a jingo 
and swashbuckler by the liberal pacif^j.i prcs>. and attacked by the 
Adjyiam General at the War Ofriee il.ord Robt-rt'^^ prapcj'^ah 
would have cost 8.623.037 p<.>ynds. Eventually the Great Wm rost 
us in the neighborhood of S.OtD.OOO.CMXl pounds! 
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CHASE & SANBORN 

keeps its dates 

with SIX-CYLINDER 
CHEVROLETS 



LEADING CHOICE 

of /i-ddififf firms for 

LOWEST TRANSPDRTATION 
COSTS 



IFp AS the saying goes* ''A commercial car is 
known by the company it keeps"— then there's 
no question about the reputation enjoyed by Chev- 
rolet. The longp impressive list of Chevrolet fleet 
owners reads like the '*Blue Book" of American 
commerce and business. All the best -known firms 
in the packing industry are there. And the leading 
food companies- The famous gas and oil corporations. 
The large tobacco concerns. In fact, this whole 
page could be packed full of names of Chevrolet 
fleet users — names that you know and whose busi- 
ness reputation you respect* And it all goes to 
confirm this one hard and fast rule of modem 
business : When a product comes on the market p and 
proves its ability to save a firm money, then 
American business is going to demand it, in a big 
wayf And that's exactly what is taking place today. 
Cost -records have proved that Chevrolet cars and 
trucks— with their rugged chassis, big well-built 
bodies, and SIX-cy Under » OVERHEAD valve engines 
— are cutting mileage costs down to rock bottom. 
With the result: Chevrolet is today the leading 
choice of leading firms for lowest transportation costs. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




iilKj$tfated sbavo i$ the Chv^i . U t t. ... / / ..ncf, $545. CH^vroIitt trucks atm pticmd an tow an $440. dievrofet pas^e/irfcr ^^ira arfl 
I pricmd M9 low m $4SS^ Ajjprwmn h^Ftint, Speciai equipment extra. Law de/rVered pricea and C,M.jt*C terms, 

CHEVROLET PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 



Developments in Distribution 



TODAY S choked distribution macliiiiery needs 
new lubricants to speed the product from 
producer to consume r They are being supplied, 
in part at least, by new ideas 



POSSIBILITIES for reuse of the 
/ con I a 1 ne r a dd i^^l 1 1 ng poi n I s to man y 
^ product Wiine^^^J the recent retail- 
ing of onioTiii and orangefi in cotton sacks 
which later become dish-cloths, dust^cloths, 
mop pads; the new glass jar which stands 
either upright or tilted on di^splay or pantry 
sheh^es and whose reus^fulness b increased 
by the fact that an ordinary Mason jar lid 
fits its mouth ; tJie retailing of bakery prod- 
ucts in brightly colored canons made up to 
represent small cottages and which, when 
emptied, delight the children ; the packaging 
of cosmetics in a small leather traveling 
case with a mirror in the cover. 

A FOOD product new to many sections of 
the country— fresh dates is being intro- 
duced to family tables by a date growers' 
association. The growers found their date 
yields increasing* decided they had to tap 
a new outlet to dispose of their surplus. 
With merchandising of fresli dates decided 
upon, an advertising campaign w^as launch- 
ed. Its first two months saw more dales sold 
than in any four before. 

"SOl.:P ASSORTMENTS" packaged in 
transparent bags and sold at ten cents en- 
able an Illinois grocer to dispose of odds and 
ends of vegetables— carrots, turnips, pars- 
nips, etc.— broken from their bunches in 
handling. These are sliced lenKihwm* and 
packaged with a few green beanSp peas, 
parsley, peppers or okra. 

f 

THE gas industt)' is going in for organ tssed 
w^ord of mouth advertising "Tell them 
about Cooking- with 'Gas,'" the American Gas 
Association has dubbed the campaign. The 
program caits for giving every employee of 
every f^as company clear, accurate knowl- 
edge of gas cookery, modern gas ranges, the 
merits of gas as a cooking fuel. E\'ery em- 
ployee then tells his every friend. 

A CLEVELAND lumber company, finding 
it difficuh to attract customers to its subur- 
ban lumber yard, has opened a retail show- 
room in the smart shopping dtslrict, 

MANITACTURERS of household washing 
machines are finding a new outlet for their 
product in apartment houses. They are en- 
couraging building owners to install w-^ashers 



as standard equipment in the basements and 
also report that indt'pendent concerns are 
buying washers at retail and mstalling them 
in apartment buildings, getting their rev- 
enue from coin-operated meters, 

♦ 

FIVE electrical contractors in a southern 
town of 29,000 population staged a co- 
operative selling campaign which netted 
more than S5,000 w^orth of new business 
in seven weeks. With modemizaiion of home 
wiring as the campaign iheme song, news- 
paper advertising, direct mail, personal solic- 
itation were used, the last two on prospects 
selected from lists of customers of the local 
power company. 

SEVTRAL large department stores have 
erected model homes within their walls for 
the belter display of house furnishings, etc. 
Now one has launched a 58-foot boat on 
one of its upper floors, a boat laden with 
"the latest cmise and resort fashions" — 
bathing suits, sweaters, beach pajamas, 
yachting outfits, travel ensembles. 

A SAN FRANXISCO store aids dress-goods 
sales til rough an arrangement with several 
local dressmakers. The store advertises a flat 
price for making an ordinar^^ dress, sends 
aistomers to the dressmaker nearest the 
customer's home. All work is done at the 
dressmaker's home; thereby the store es- 
capes extra overhead ^ aids customers who 
desire dresses made by dressmakers yet who 
do not know where good ones may be found. 

♦ 

THROUGH a combined bridge party and 
fashion revue an Alton, III, store induced 
women bridge players to pay 25 cents each 
to see the store s new fashions. Local soror- 
ity girls solicited priies from wholesalers 
and manufacturers, sold tickets* modelled 
garments. Style parades followed each three 
hands of bridge. Proceeds went to charity, 

# 

THOl'GH a Detroit furniture store aids 
Cupid most handsomely, it reports the plan 
a piofitahie one. The store provides lovelorn 
couples free use of its chapel, music, flowers, 
services of a clergyman, w*edding breakfast 
and cake and a wedding gift of a due bill 
good for worth of merchandise. While 
there are no strings to the offer» up until 



last year 95 per cent of the couples fur- 
nished their homes completely from the 
store's stocks. Incidentally, while Detroit 
marriages have dnrlined by more than half 
in the last two years, marriages in the store's 
diapel have increased. 

A NEW discount arrangement, offered in- 
dependent merchants, combines the Christ- 
mas savings and trading stamp ideas. The 
merchant enrolls his customers, gives them 
booklets in which to stick the stamps and 
thereafter a half-cent stamp for each 25 cent 
purchase. Sponsors of the plan sell the mer- 
chant the stamps — for cash. Customers mail 
their booklets direct to the sponsors in No- 
vember; receive checks covering value of 
their stamps before Christmas. 

# 

VACANT store buildings on the nation *a 
Main Streets are being turned to account 
by many neighboring merchants, who are 
renting the windows to display their own 
goods. National advertisers are also using 
these vacant windows to an extent. In one 
western city a corn-flakes manufacturer set 
up 99 window^ displays in 37 vacant store 
buildings as part of an intensive campaign. 

♦ 

A METROrmiTAN hotel is seeking day- 
time revenues from its rooms through a 
"day-room plan" for women shoppers from 
the suburbs. Rooms are offered from 9 a.m, 
10 7 p.m. at half the 24 hour rate. Ad%'er' 
tising emphasised the advantages of a nap, 
bath, and a place to change gowns before 
meeting one's escort for an evL*ning at the 
theater. Inci den talk-, the service doesn't in- 
clude the privilege of receiving guests— even 
husbands - in the rooms. 

♦ 

THE "For Rent" and "For Sale" signs 
which one English real estate man erects 
m front of his houses bear two small boxes- 
One box contains printed cards, the other 
is a letter box. A notice invites persons in* 
tercsted in the hou.se lo write their names 
and addresses on the printed cards and drop 
them in the letter box. The cards help lo 
swell prospect lists. 

♦ 

GOOD-WILl- builder: A Minnesota mer- 
chant supplies hi^ empbyees with tickets 
which they hand out whenever making a 
purchase in another business place. Bearing 
the merdiant's name, the ticket notes the 
fact that the purchase is being made by one 
of his employees and that "we are making 
it our business to help your business," 

— Paul II Hay WARD 



EniTOH's Note— Further information on 
any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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TAKE 

PAYROLL 

ACCOUNTING 

FOR EXAMPLE 




ARE YOUR 
ACCOUNTING COSTS 
STILL TOO HIGH? 

One or more of these folders 
may help you lower them 



To assist business to take full advantage of the economies 
made possible by newly developed Burroughs machines 
and features, Burroughs has prepared a series of folders. 

These illustrated, descriptive folders are particularly 
interesting to executives who would efiFect still further 
economies under present-day conditions * . . and, at the 
same time, would have the work handled with greater 
speed, ease and simplicity. 

The folders shown at the left cover Payroll Accounting 
and describe several ways to increase production, effect 
economies and speed up the work. Folders on various 
other phases of accounting are also available. 

Merely indicate on the coupon the folder in which you 
are interested — or call the local Burroughs office. 
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BurrDujsbs Adding Machine Comp«tiy» 6333 S«co&d Boiile^fttd* DettQit. Michigan 

Plea^e^f-'ntl rnt!« without chuge or obllfiaiuin. Paymli folders numbered 

J arn init.'rcs(4;d fttMi in DtJicr futdi^Ts :vbijwjnii: tmprt^vt-d mcLbods of handling the ippii- 
cationi I hik\c checked: 



MAIL THE COUPON 



□ Fl|;urc DijcHhutloa 

□ Stores R«(rof (b 

Addi-L^fCf.^ — — 



□ AcCDuats RcceiTfibk 

□ BilLtoie 



□ Accciunu PK>abte 
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Credit Men 
Compare Notes 

THROUGH a recent ly com- 
pleted niercantile credit survey, 
data has been gathead which 
enables individual wholesale and manu- 
facturing companies to compare their 
own credil experience with that of 
simitar establishments. 

Twenty-five lines of trade are covered 
by the survey, which was conducted by 
the Bureau ot Foreign and Domestic 
C*>mmerce of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, with the co- 
operation of the National Association of 
Credit Men and its affiliated asstKia- 
tions. 

Some lo5^e heavily on credil 

MORE than 6,000 wholesale and 
nianufacturini^ firms contributed data 
reflecting their ciedit policies* their fig- 
ures covering the years 1928, 1929 and 
1930. 

These figures seem to indicate that» 
on the whole, the credit extended by 
such companies to retailers direct was 
on a sound basis, the Bureau says» but 
adds that the fii^yrt^ also indicate a lack 
of sound credit policies on the part of 
a number of companies. 

Some of the latter companies had 
bad*debt lossc-s two or three times as 
great as the average for firms in the 
same kind of business, while their col- 
lection percentages were half the aver- 
age -which means that the number of 
days their accounts receivable were out- 
standing was twice the average and also 
that the amount of money on their 
books at a given time for the same vol- 
ume of business was also twice the aver- 
age. 

Their returns and allowance per- 
centages were also two or three times 
too great. 

The profits of such companies* the 
Bureau points out. were literally eaten 
up by the costs involved in carrying 
ovtrdur accounts, in losses through un- 
collectible outstandings, and an unusu- 
ally high percentage of returned mer- 
chandise. 

"One of the effects of the type of 
management reflected in such figures." 
the Bureau adds* *'is to nourish a group 
of ineflicienl retailers who are a waste- 
ful burden in the distribution system/* 

The survey alstJ indicates the impor* 
tant part played by credit in distribu- 
tion. Credit sales of the 5,783 firms re- 
porting on the subject for the three-year 
period were 90 7 [)er cent of total net 
sales in 1928. 90,4 per cent in 1929* and 
89.4 per a*nt in 1930 Of the 5J83 firms* 
t.371 or 23 J \w cent* did 100 per cent 
credit business. 



The most unusual 
he' ever held 
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Hi: RE IS A LETTER^an inter- 
esting and revtnlmg one — we 
recently received froin a midwest 
manufacturer* It's about a confer- 
ence—Mr. Kent calls it the '*mosr un- 
usual conference he ever held/* We 
know of none other like it. He writes: 

mm* 

"A YEAR AGO we rented our present 
space. Everything w.is in cood ordtft* ex- 
cept tlie flooring which somewhnt spfjilcd 
the appearance of our offices. 

Moving furniture in, shiftini* pnrti- 
t ions, and other office chun^es did jddt^d 
damage. New flooring essentijL 

^^Oiir P. A, called in flo^iring s,ilesnien 
— reiid through scores of catnlof;s and 
hundreds of fulderH. And ended up in a 



maze* 175 many fact urers making 20 dif- 
ferent types of flooring each claimed his 
was the best, Wc needed first-hand 

"I tried an experiment. Called a con- 
ference . . < the most unusual one I ever 
held * It in cl u dtd the € ha nvu m atirihfh a ndy^ 
man and the porter! They were the real 
experts at this meeting! 

*'Mrs, Moriarity, the charwoman, hesi- 
tated, then spoke up. *\*ou want it good 
l(K)kin', but if you*rc asking my advice. Sir, 
choose a floor thjt*s easy to keep clean ^ — 
like the one in the Conference Room, 
Everywhere eUe I'm scrubbin' and pol- 
ls hi all the time and still them other 
fltHirs don't look right/ 

" * That's right. Boss/ old Sum, the 
poner, broke in, 'That's the best floor tve 
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got. It don't get all scratched up, either, 
when I movers the furniture around. That's 
a I a St in' floor* boKs/ 

"I turned to Harry, the handyman. 
'It's a bsting floor in more ways than 
one/ he said. 'Once I had to move a par- 
tition in that Conference Room. The 
marks it luft would have ruined most 
floors. But alJ I did was rephice a few of 
those tiles. ThaCs a 3oor I like . . . easy to 
repair if it ever does get damaged/ 

*'I decided on first-hand 'research/ We 
all went into the Conference Room. Tried 
to make that flooring burn. It wouldn't. 
Poured ink on it. It %viped rijyjht olf. Even 
acids didn't stain it. And ic certainly w^as 
good to iook at, 

'We called the build ins owner He told 



US what kind of flooring it was. That's 
why Tm writing you this letter now. We 
want to refloor throughout with the same 
kiodofJ-M Asphalt Tile/* 
• • • 
Maybe you're not even thinking about 
flooring now. But next ye:ir you may 
have to buy. W^hy not send for this folder 
* , . have ready in your files the carefully 
prepared data Johns-Man ville olTers you 
free. It may save you hours of fruitless 
eflort and needless expense. 

Just fill in :uul mail the coupon now. 



0-M PRODUCTS influ.lc 
tVi'ry3|.ipfu¥edt;ypeofht?;itjinLl 
iLihl innubikinL the mmt ad^ 

^to t , a s ph:il I an J ot h cf roofi n £4 ; 
''RcK It Wi>o| for all buildimjj in- 



controls HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 
. . . protects against FIRE and WEATHER 



I 



JohnH-ManvJITe. 2^2 Madl^fin Avenue, N^w York City 
Plta9« Ncnit tna rhe illu»frat«d folder, "Undi^rftitif Over* 
hi?ad/' and tull dvAcHpttve d^t^it'i ahimt J*M TUe Roor^t. 

Nam e . 



City and St«ie_ 



/□uxs-Manvji-i 



^Jii N ilium's f^us 



What the Farm Board Did to Cotton 

y WALTER PARKER Market Economist 



IN the last prfsiden- 
^Ll Ual campaign the 

T Farm Board fnund 
itself to Ix* an orphan child. 
The democratic candidate, 
Mr Roc»sevdt, said: 

*"rhe effort resulted in 
squandering hundreds of 
millions of the taxpayers' 
money. Farm Board specu- 
lative operations must and 
shall come to an end." 

The republiam candidate, 
Mr, llcxjver, said: 

"Experience has shown 
that the patent weaknetis of 
such action is the damaging 
aftermath which accom- 
jianies disixml of these 
products. I am convinced 
that the Act should be re- 
vised in the interest of the 
farmer and this proposal 
should reixL^aied." 

Hindsight i^ proverbially 
good and we may assume 
that we shall, while living 
men's memories are strong, 
see no effort to stabilize 
prices along the lines of the 
Farm Board's effort. 

What happened to farm 
products, particularly to cot- 
ton, a commodity in which I 
am most interested, while 
the Farm Board was in ac- 
tion? 

That's a fair question 
though it must not be as- 
sumed that I am laying all 
the farmers* troubles to the 
activities of the Board. 

A little histoty 

LET'S go back over a lit tie recent history : 
During the World War the farms of 
the Unit id Statt^ were called on to feed 
additional millions of people. Produc- 
tion gained imjietus. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture expanded its crop promot- 
irtg work. In every county the Depart- 
ment placed an agent to sjx^ed up pro- 
doction. 

That endeavor is being kept up, even 
today. 

In the presidential campaign of 1928, 
farm distress and farm relief became 




Utttied States cottoii dropped from IS cents 
3 pound in 1928-29 to five cents in 1931-52 
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quale security: promising 
higher prices ; advising farm- 
ers not to sell even though 
the market was ready to 
buy: manipulating the fu- 
ture hedge; forcing the re- 
imix>rtatiun of cotton al- 
ready exixirted; driving 
merchant buyers to the 
side lines; attempting to 
coerce world buyers into 
paying more than the world 
price; piling up the largest 
concentrated surplus ever 
known; attemi>ting to de- 
stroy the buying iK>wer of 
an efficiently organized 
trade; pleading witfi cotton 
farmers to plow up every 
third row of then maturing 
cotton, and, in the end, 
turning to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Oirix>ratian 
for a S50.r)f)n.(KX) loan to 
save the whole top-heavy 
thing from collapsing. 

Selling less cotton 



acute political isisues and promises were 
made. 

The Federal Agricultural Marketing 
Act and the Farm Board were the result- 
Both the farmers and the operator^f 
of the Farm Bcjard erroneously assumed 
that the farmer's plight was caused by 
the marketing system, when none of the 
farmer s ills was traceable to that sys- 
tem. 

NevertheleiiS, at a time when the 
farmer needed the full buying and dis- 
tributing p<:>wcr that an orderly and 
eiricierit marketing system was capable 
of gent-rating, the Farm Board and its 
T^uh^idized allies began lending money 
in excessive amounts and with inade- 



BEFORE the Farm Board 
began its attempts to re- 
verse the economic wheels 
of the world, the United 
States supplied (1928-29} 
59 per cent of the cotton 
consumed by the world; 
after one year of the Farm 
Board (1929-30) the United 
States supplied only 52 per 
cent; after two years (1930- 
31 J only 49 i>er cent. 

In the meantime, the 
value of United States gro^Tr cotton 
dropped from 18 cents a ix>und in 1928- 
29, to five cents in 1931-32. 

But more signihcant. United States 
grown cotton lost the normal premium 
of 20 to 40 points over Indian cotton, 
at which it had always s<»ld, and in 
DecCTiber. 1931, sold in the world mar- 
kets at a discount of 106 points under 
Indian cotton. 

At first, the subsidized allies of the 
Farm B*-iard were able to draw farmers* 
cotton to their pools because of the ex- 
cessive loans made on such cotton by the 
Board. 

Such loans became imix>ssible in the 
season of 1931-32 because the Board 



Here is one monthly bill you will 
pay willingly— your bill for security 




'/^NE of the frequent plea- 
sures in my work is to 
hove a man tell ma it is a 
satisfaction fo pay his bill for 
security, because the money 
comes bock. 

"You are looking aheod. So 
am L Now I am going to proph- 
esy what you will say to me 
some day* 

"You will tell me that you did 
the smartest thing in your life 
when you arranged to buy this 
protection for your family and 
yourself- And you will say you 
did not see, at first, how you 
could do it on your income." 

The Field -Man could have 
prophesied further. He knows 
of the thousands of enthusiastic 
letters which have come to his 
Company from people who have 



paid their final bills for security 
and are able to retire and enjoy 
their leisure, Through this means 
they had assured themselves of 
definite incomes on which they 
could live comfortably for the 
rest of their lives. Regularly, 
each month they receive their 
checks from the Company. 

You may be agreeably surprised 
to know how much security you 
can now get through moderate 
monthly instalments. And for 
your convenience you can pay 
your bill for security to a 
Metropolitan Field-Man on the 
same day each month. 

A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to show you how much 
security you ore able to buy on 
this modern, convenient plan. 
Send for him. He is at your 
service. Or use the coupon. 



Mefropoltfon Life's contracts 

afford a means fo 

— create es/o/es and incomes for famiffes 

— pay off motigoget 

—educaie chsldren 

— provide (neome tn the event of re- 
hrement 

— esJoblish business credits 

— StabiliZB busrfiass orgonizo/ions by 
mdemn^lying them Qgom^t the (oss 
of iey-men 

— provide group ptotecUon for em- 
ployees covering occ^denf, srcitness, 
old oge ond death 

— pfovids IncomB on occouni of dis- 
obifjfy fesu/ling frnm personal ac- 
tidenf or sickness. 

Metropohtan poliae^ on indtvidijoi //ves, 
in various deparfmenfs, range from 
$1,000 VP to $500,000 or more, ar?d 
from $1000 down fo $100 or less — 
premiums payable ot torivement periods. 

The MeUopoiitar} is o mufi/oi organiza- 
tion. Us assets oie held for the benefit 
of Its policyholders, and ony divisible 
surp /us fs refurned fo its poZ/cy holders 
in the form of divider>(h 



Metropoliton Life 
Lnsuronce Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. _N 

Without obligaHon on 
my part, I should like to 
know tiow to buy security 
for my family and myself 
— paying for it on a 
monthly basis. 



NAME 




ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



I 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ^ • • ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N, Y. ^^^^^^^^= 



1 f >1 H. L. I. CO. 



and OdexUbne 



NATION*S BUSINESS for Mjirch. \m% 



offers you complete service 
on Watchmen's Clocks and 
Supervisory Systems 




DctcK offeri the cnty complete line of WMcb* 
mmn\ Clock and Sgpcrvtwy Syitcms. It !f>- 
cHidcf Magneto Recorders with Flush and 
Surface Type Generator St ^t J ^14]% — 

Port<ibtc Clocfci— 4 Modcli- , , Surface 

and Storm* Proof Stations — Keyi and Dials and 
alt Acceisorics -dlio tingle Station Guardian 
Clocks and Police Registers. 

And more Important^ every Detex Product ii 
especially boilt lor watch service by the lead- 
ing company with 60 years* experience and 
j^e than 50,000 systems in service. Write us 
I) your problem. 



\ had lost mosl of its half billion dollar 
fund. The regular pools having becoim' 
unfinput:ir biTviii<ii' fif <K'Vf»rr Ui^s sus* 

' I • ■ 'Mm. a 

:.i A . - uad 

be drviscd- 



DETEX WATCHdjOCK CORPORATION 



WATCHMEN S CLOCKS 

NIWMAN * ICO * ALfRf -k PATROL 

H'k^m tmtimjf fitw w*etaim Xoiufn't ^wmri/ 



<^ orji^ress never intended that the 00- 
' : MX money for 
In any event, 

'() Ihv 
^ th the 

iioard and the ojoijerativeii agaimt 
such practice. 
He said: 

"In con - ' * ^ can be 

prtim]»tlv \) of market 

Uit the mer- 
d m premium 
and basis are a conlmuous threat to the 
j.IvrT^cy of the co(»ix*ralive which un- 
- S to buy its members* product 
■ - ■■ . -' ■ n- 
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The farm board record 



serves. 



The taxpayer pays 



HOW these cooperating^ 
ojx^ratjons work out is * . 
transaction, of which there apjiears to 
be a C(>mpltHe record. 

One of the chief complaint*^ made be- 
fore the Shannon I Com- 
milttf by the cotton ,1 0>v- 

ernment and Farm Hoard subsidized 
merchandisinj? ojx^rations. was dirt*cted 
at the character of classificatifm rt*i5<jrted 
to, which the ait ton irn ' d was 

often faulty, entailing >»es to 

the taxpayer and resulunj? in unfair 
comfx-tnion. 

Josepli A. Airey. cotton merchant of 
New Orleans, testified that the sub* 
sidi24ij ccitton coo^>eraiive bought a lot 
of 58 bales at Lake Pr<nidence. La . 
whidi was i>aid for by the crKijM^ralive 
on its own classification, but which was 
later classified by the Board of Cotton 
Examiners in New Orleans, which is 
part of the United Slates I * ni 
of Agriculture. The two ch^ nis 
were: 

Bales 

Staple Coopetattvf Govcrnmint 

15 32 21 0 

1 1 8 27 14 

I 3 32 5 6 

1 1 16 4 27 

1132 1 3 

1 inch 0 2 

31 32 0 1 

15 16 0 3 

29 32 0 1 

7ft J? i 



"■;h1 Middling 
' I cfdlmn 

- ■ici low Nfiddlinii 
l^w Middling 
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Far ? 
Farm B 

in the - lh« V ^ rvi^r 

known - 

The ! ' ' 

The Far 

rem:i V ' ^ ■ t?v, 

1 h* L : : r A : - i iiitled to b*^ d iscourai5t*<l 
from planting large crops. The Farm 
^ ltd enct>uragt*d them to plant to their 
rmum cajvacitv 

J- I 

jx^ssihle for them to have, Ihe Farm 
Board discouraged them. 

Tfie farmt rs, and everybody else, di?s 
needed lower taxation The 
:ing of half a billn>n by the 
Farm lioard, withnut any comjiensating 
benefit addtd >!. :iv\ burden of 

taxation. 

h ' " ■ ■ Ti til tii* 
pin. of the I 

aKncuiture m llir 
i , jrticularly that [Kirtion 

which is organized to produa* a surplus 
for export, suffers most severely frt>m 
two adverse c*»ndilions 

The change in our marketing 

FIRST, there is the long (x^riml during 
which the American farmer bought tariff 
^ ' ' 'rtis with 

c of agri- 
cultural produas m unprutected world 
marktls. 

Next, there is the sudden and unpre* 

to the jjtji»jtiun ot world Aargesl creditor 
nation. 

All our laws, regulatitins, handica^is 
on busimss, tariffs. cf>sts of government, 
even our habits of life and attitudes, are 
' betn geared to a debtor na- 
' 'lis. 

They just won't work in a creditor 
nation envirormient where every man- 
imix)sed obstacle to free flowing com- 
' comes an element of eawimic 
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THE MISSING PIECE 

How to reduce production costs? How to pre- 
serve proBt margin in the face of today's lower 
prices? These questions present an apparently 
insolvable puzzle to many manufacturers today* 

What would you give to find the missing factor 
that would solve the puzzle of lower production 
costs in your plant? Would you be willing to 
spend money to make money? 

It has been done, it is being done by a number of 
manufacturers in varied industries through the 
help of Special Production Machines, Our job is 
to lower production costs by designing and build- 
ing special machines to meet special needs; to 
improve the performance of your existing ma- 



chinery; to discover production **short cuts'* by 
applying our wide and specialized knowledge of 
automatic machine building and operation to 
your specific problem. 

Every production picture is different, and it is 
in solving "different" production problems that 
Special Production Machines has proved its 
value to industry. Write us. It will not place 
you under any obligation but it wili bring you 
further facts to judge the possibility of our being 
of service to you. Special Production Machines, 
67 Newport Avenue (Norfolk Downs Station), 
Quincy, Massachusetts. 

PRODUCTION MACHINES 

A Division PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 

For /orfy |rcars, Pn&um^tit Scaf^ Corp,, Ltti^, has memufntctufiset automatic 

taber- saving machinery for manr of the woftd's tar^cit producers of werchcrffdj'se 



When tL^ritififf to Pmeumatic Scai-E CoaroRj^tJos M'****^ mcatimi Xatton's Puxiitrjs 
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IRON 
FIREMAN 

is a self-liquidating 
investment 

Owners realize a return of 
39.4*% anumtlly* 



Wh^n a mnn in still Is an Iron l-'ireman 
Automailc Coat Burner in hU home or 
hu.)&ini:<b.^ he gels stendy b^ai or power 
regardless of wesither or load coiiditions. 
This fvAture, plus auiomaiicoperaiion and 
smoke eliminatioo, more than justilies the 
i*xpendhur4% Yet beyond these advantages 
is the fact thai JroD Fireman makes sub- 
stantial savings over former fuel bills. 
* A national survey of Iron Fireman owners 
showed average yearly fuel savings of 
3 L62 , equivalent to a return of 3 9.4-4 % 
annually on thetr original investment in 
Iron Fireman^ 

Such savings cannot be ignored. What 
was the 1932 futl bill in your business or 
home* Would a 15*^^, to StK^, reduction 
be welcome? Iron Fireman installations in 
youT buildings should produce stibstan* 
tial economies in addition to improving 
heating or power plant performance. The 
Iron Fireman dealt r will gladly make a 
free survey and give you the facts as they 
apply to your tiwn case. Iron Fireman can 
he purchased on easy monthly terms, 
I se the coupon for survey or literature. 



IRON FIREMAN 

AUTOMATIC CQAL BURHEit 




HOK FJUKMAS MANL'FACTURLVC CO, 



■ htn wtiiing plt^ttt mentim Notim's Busfntu 



Business Must Get Up to Date 




^ Con I in tied from page 25) 
and plant facilities have d rapped from 
the average normal annual outlay of 
S5,0flO.0O0jXK) to a yearly total of Sl,- 
260,000,000. This is one of the major 
factors cuniribuling to the paralysis 
which now besets American industry. 

That obsolescence is no resfx^rtcr of 
gCMid timers is the bald conclusion di- 
rected by the Ammcan Machimsfs 
1930 survey of machines in metal work- 
ing plants throu|?hDut the country. Of 
the machines rerwirted, 48 jicr cent were 
ten years old or older, as against a gen- 
L ral average of 44 per cent in 1925. 

A breakdown of the 1930 figure shows 
thatp in agricultural implement plants, 
55 per cent of the equipment is more 
than ten years old. For railroad repair 
shops, locomotive works, and car shops, 
thu fier cent is 72.5; for tyijewriter, cal- 
culating machine, and cash register 
plants. 73.3; iron and steel products, ex- 
cej)t machinery, 47.6: textile machinery 
builders, mt^re than 55; non-ferrous 
metal products, 44; electrical equipment 
works, 46* 

In the construction equipment plants, 
the survey revealed 52 per cent of the 
maciiinery more than ten years old; the 
"hydraulic, mining and oil well" cate- 
gory showed 40 per cent; job shops, 43; 
engine makers, 51; food machinery 
makers, 46: motor vehicle body and 
parts makers, 23; woodworking ma- 
chinery plants, 57; conveying and traos* 
mission equipment, 51, 

While it may be argued that these 
figures do not reflect present conditions, 
it is not believed that subsequent re- 
placements qualify the general conclu- 
sion. 

As would be expected, the newer in- 
dustries reported the lowest levels of 
obsolescence. Aircraft and aviation en- 
gine makers were using machinery 96.4 
per cent of which was less than ten 
years of age. Only 28 per cent of the 
machint's in motor vehicle plants was 
more than ten years old; for automobile 
body and parts plants, the figure was 
23 j>er cent. 

Looking at it geographically, 63 per 
ci nl of the machine equipment in the 
Xl'W England States w^as at least ten 
years old. For the Pacific Coast, the fig- 
ure was 37 per cent: for the south- 
eastern states, 53.0; for the North Cen- 
tral region. 41.0 to 51.0; and for the 
South Central, 43.0. 

A survey made by Engmeejing News- 
Record reveals that contractors con- 
sider 37 per cent of their equipment in 
good condition. They say 57 jxt cent 
of their equipment is rn only fair con- 
dition. They consider six per cent to be 
depreciated. Among other things, those 



figuTc^s mean that this yt-ar s equipment 
sales will be primarily to contractors 
who can be convinced that new c*quip- 
ment can do the job more economically 
than the etiuipment now in ya^ 

Time and again it has been said that 
this or that industry was oj^erating at 
a shadow of its rated capacity — and 
|x*rhaps, no bogey of the depression has 
been more discomforting to optimism or 
more thoroughly fraudulent. Here's a 
case in point. 

In December, steel making o|>erations 
were reported at "15 per cent of capac- 
ity," says Sled This percentage is based 
upon an annual capacity of 67,473,630 
tons as of December 31, 1931. Under 
present conditions, only the cream of 
the open-hearth Bessemer and electric 
units is truly potential capacity, A large 
part of the 67,473,630 tons represents 
furnaces that are hopelessly out of the 
running in today's market. The more 
one studies the physical facilities of steel 
in indust^>^ the more one is convinced 
that the real excess capacity, if any, is 
far less than is generally believed, and 
that the rate of abandonment of obso- 
Icte capacity has been too slow. 

More capital goods needed 

ANOTHER doleful premise in the de* 
pression [>sychoIogy is that private in- 
dustry will not employ credit or new 
capital, and that the Government must 
employ it to relieve the situation; but, 
while the fiscal uncertainties exist, there 
is hardly a fair lest of private enter* 
prise. The National City Bank resolves 
the situation by saying ; 

"Without doubt, business improve- 
ment wtmld move rapidly if it could be 
extended to the heavy industries making 
'capital goods,* buildings, machinery, 
and other facilities for raising the stand- 
ard of life. Moreover, it is said that the 
country is overequip^>ed and that capital 
investment is not nmled, but at best this 
is no more than hal [ truth, In view ol 
the wear and tear of the past three years, 
ijie scrapping of plant and machinery 
and, above all, the mcjunting obsoles- 
cence of the equipment in place.** 

Even in the old industries, the bank 
believes, new capital could well be used 
to reduce costs and prices. 

The magazine Coa! Age estimated in 
January that at least 8125,000,000 could 
be spent profitably for new or modern- 
ized cleaning and preparation plants 
alone. Without doubt similar statements 
can truthfully be made as to the textile 
industries and others, illustrating that 
the barrier is not on the demand side, 
but lack of confidence on both sides. 

Impressive as are the operating econ- 
omies made by railroads, obsolescence 
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/Ifl YEARS OF SUCCESSfVl OPESATiON 
TESTIFY TO THE SOUNDNESS OF THE 
MUTUAL PLAN Of INSOMA N€E 
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utomobile Insurance 



Costs can be Reduced ! 




Motorists Saved Millions of Dollars 
in 1932 through Mutual Insurance 



CAREFUL buying! It's the trend 
of the times. Thousands of car 
owners and employers are turning 
to mutual casualty insurance every 
month, and reducing the cost of their 
insurance. 

Mutual insurance ts distinguished 
from all other forms of insurance by 
the downright economy of its oper- 
ation; by its careful selection of risks; 
by its effective efforts to help policy- 
holders avoid unnecessary accidents* 
The saving that results from these 
measures is returned to policyholders 
in the form of dividends* 

Thousands of leading industrial cor- 
porations of the country, who are the 
biggest buyers of casualty insurance, 
have been mutual policyholders for 
many years. It is not saving alone 
that has held these experienced buy- 
ers, but sound protectioniand capable 
Pservice — plus a substantial saving in 
net cost< 

Any responsible motorist, any em- 
ployer, large or small, will find all of 



the traditional advantages of mutual ' 
insurance through the protection 
offered by any member company of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies. These Compa- 
nies, a selected group of established 
leaders, have returned over $40,(X)0,- , 
000 in dividends to policyholders in a 
the past three years, in addition to 
maintaining full legal reserves. 

Write today for an interesting 
discussion of the advantages of the 
mutual plan of casualty insurance. J 



Tkts« Legal Reserve, Mutual Companies 
lite Members of National AiSorinlifin 
of Mutual Casualty Companies and 
American Mutual Alliance 

(Amerkan) Lumberman* Muiui! Cuualt)' Lu.^ 

hrnvrinn Mutual LiabUh^ Inau^Anee Cq., 

BP9£i>it, Man. 
C^Eitpal Muta*I Ci*UiUy C«-, Kannu Ctit^ jVK 
Ein)ilciycri Mutual Casualty- Cf*,^ Dft Mmtn,, , r: 
£nip1iDyrTt Mutual tuiiicmuity Co^poraiion^ 

H'^utiiu^ a 'if, 
Emplnyen Muiu&l Lintiiliity tniurance Co., 

Exchange Mutual IJitJetriiuiy liiaurantc Cci.f 
Suf,ii<t^ A'. t\ 

InicrbarD Mutual liidcmahy Iniurance Co,,| 

t^ifUf T'frk C*tf 

JaiTK Ma^n MutuiJ Insurance CQ.^Jamtttwwn^^.r. 
Liberty Mutual tnnurance Co., Butt^n^ Man. 
Lumbcrmu-nt Miitual Ca^aAlff Co.^ Chu^fgM^ Iti, 
M«r£bant# Mutual Cojuatl)' Ca.^ Suf^h^ N. T. 
Micbi^aii Mutua.! Liability Ca.^ Dttnii^ Mkh, 
Mtittiml Catualty Insurance Cs>*^ fitw KtirJ i^iif 
TvXAi ploy en lusiurance AuocUiiud 

U.S. Mutuiit Liability 1 , ^umj;. M^n, 




This Seal idfttUfi^^ a mifmhfr company o/ Tkf 
Nalionat 4 ssociation of Mutuat Ca^uaity Com- 
paniti and tkt American Mutual A lira net. 



MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 

Sound and tcoitomical protecti&n on following rish: accident - automobiie (all forms) * burfhry 
and theft * fidelity • liability (all forms) * plate glass * property damage < workmen's compensation 




WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET- 



NaUonat Afsociittod of Mutual Casualty Comptim^i. 

Ruom 2102 — 230 Nurth Michigan Avenuci Chicago, tUmcii$, 

GcQtkmf^n: Kmdly scad me with no obLigaCioPt your baoklet uutlming the advao- 
tjges of the mufual ptan of irt^urapce. 



N&tf 



.^IJJrtii 



Pl'ittti wrtnnii io National Assocwtiom of ML'T5;rAi- Casualty CcMrANiKs flmse mrntion Nnt ion's Bnsh\is,t 
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These 
p Packages 

say have somer 




Lhcse new packages of the 
Southern Biscuit Company make you 
want to enjoy the delicious crackers 
tht7 display so temptingly — they '*scll 
on sight". 

And they are sure to please— for the 
package is tight-sealed on our Cello- 
phane wrapping ffliiichifie; none of 
the crisp freshness and fine flavor can 
escape- 

The variety of crackers in the line 
required packages of different 
sizes* Therefore we supplied a 
machine which can be adjusted 
to handle packages of various di* 
mensions. This made a real saving 
in the number of machines required, 

A great variety of products 
are wrapped on our machines 

Packages that 5t //, produced at the low- 
est rt»5/— this is what every package 
goods manufacturer wants, and it is 
our business to give it to him. 

Consult our nearest office. 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Spf i ngfie Id , Ma ssach us*.^ ut 
New Yuik Chksjto Loi Aoe«lcS 

ti^iidun : Bftkcf'Pcfkini* Lid* 



conlinues to wtn^h heavily on earnmgs, 
Crt>ing back to prosperous years, an 
inquiry by a great banking house dis- 
closed that at the end of 1929, approx- 
imately 61,000 locomotives were in ser- 
vice on the railroads (including abouti 
GOO electric and 100 internal combusH 
lion). Of these only 12312 or 21 pclj 
cent had been built within the previous 
ten years, and only 40,0(X} or 65 per cen^ 
within the past 20 years. In other wordg 
35 per cent of our railroad motive 
IKiwer vv:is mtire than 20 years old. 

On December 31, 1928, the 171 Clas 
I roads (which constitute apjiroximatels 
95 per cent of the total mileage of al| 
public st!rvice steam railroads) hac 
59.432 steam locomotives in stTvice, o| 
which only 10.941 or 18.4 jxrr cent wer^ 
ten years old or less, and 29,191 or 49. 
j>er cent were 20 years old or less. Onlj 
3,920 or 6.6 fwr cent had been ordere 
in the live years 19254929. Eii?htet*i 
of the largest railroads, having mor^ 
than l.fXJO locomotives each, had a tot<3 
of 33»925 locomotives of which 6.618 oi 
20 per cent had been ordered in th^ 
past ten years. 

At the rate of building in the year 
1925-1929, averaging 892 locomotive 
annually, the bank figured it would tal 
''»7 year^ to turn fiver the inventory! 

More efficient locomotives 

IN THEIR own behalf, the railroad 
report that locomotives in service on the 
Class I lines numbered 55*400 in 19311 
:i reduction of five i^er cent below 1911, 
irid a reduction of almost 10,0(K), or 
15 jjcr cent. Ix-low the peak figure oi 
65,358 locomotives in use in 1924. Thii 
cut has been made possible, in part, b| 
replacing old and obsolete engines witf 
new engines of greater power, mobile traf^ 
fic losses have also been important. 

Certainly the increase in power is 
forceful determinant in this reduclinn 
From 1911 to 1931, the average tractive^ 
power i>er steam Icjcomotive was raisedfl|| 
from 28,305 to 45.800 rxiunds. ^ 

One thing is certain. American indus- 
try is in position to share tlie feeling ofifli 
the man who learned ab<:>yt obsolt^scence^ 
by listening to the hardening of his own 
arterii^. If obsf>lt^cence k dubiously 
audible, it is no less the stealthy cerU- 
tude. True, it sometimes strikes quickly^ 
as the sudden waning of a fad or styli 
with invalidation of special machiner 

A much longer business ordeal mu 
be faced in progressive obsolescence 
**the little changes," as a technical o 
server puts it, "'that are made day b; 
day whereby the product or plant grad^ 
ually. invisibly, yet surely slips into thi 
limbcj of the sujxTseded/' 

Obsolescence is the sabotage of timt 

The only way to nullify its aging 
touch is to renew and replace. And 
er were occasion and opf>ortunity bettei 
joint^ for checkmating the ckjck. Ti 
i is also the greatest innovator. 



P^CKi^OE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over 200 Millioft Paclciges pcf day *r€ wrapped on oyr Machine* 
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Harvester Offers Beauty 

and Distinction ■n ^ 'J^p,;,. 
High Q"'>''*" ' 




(International 



.INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER'S TieW lialf-lnu, 

6-cyIiniler truck Is far mure tliaii ii routine new model. An 
TnternatioDal chasEsis priced at $360 is real news for every 
truck user- Backed by tlie International reputation for qual* 
ity and service — here is an outsiantling value in performance 
and economy. Call at any International branch or dealeFii 
showroom and see how exceptional quality has been clothed 
in style and beauty. In the light -truck field we offer you the 
new International Model D-1 as a lvalue beyond comparison^ 
You are cordially invited to inspect this new truck. 

International Harvester Company 

606 S, Michigan Ave. V*" ^ Chirii-o, lllinoia 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



The Mai) of the Nations Business 



By FRANK GREENE of Bradstrect s Weekly 
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Business CDnditions 
as of February 1 



CERTAIN business factors in January cooi'^ 
pared favorably with those of a year ago 
— the first such condition to prevail in 
more than three years past 




JANUARY was an irregular and. in some respects, 
a disappointing month. The weather did not help 
business much, Temi:>eratures were perhai>s ten de- 



grees above normal in wide areas and there was little snow 
except in the spring wheat region and on the Pacific slopes 
of the western mountains. 

Ttie share and bond markets held their slight earlier gains 
of about 2}i points to the close but numerous reductions or 
fiassings of dividends wiped out most of these price gains in 
early Februa^>^ Stock-market sales were the smallest since 
late in 1920. Bank failures flared up again, more than 210 
occurring in January. This was slightly (ewer, however, than 
in January 1932, Totals of all business failures also con- 
tinued well below those o{ the like month a year ago. 

Commodity-price indices moved downward, breaking 
through the June resistance tx>int to a new low for the pres- 
ent depression. Responsibility for this seemed to rest mainly 
with the weather which encouraged the production of milk, 
butter and eggs. Textiles and leather also went ofT in price 
somewhat but wheat, corn and Hve hogs held most of their 
early gains and did better than during the late months of last 
year. Of all the crop'^^ tobacco did relatively best with gcxid 
sales and gains of 20 to 40 per cent in prices over the pre- 
ceding year. 

Raw silk was weak. Raw cotton fell off in January but 




Above-normal temperatures tn January were partly 
responsible for commodicy prices breaking through 
the June levels to a new low for the depression 
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Let's stop this 
Annual Sacrifice to 

MOLOCH! 



11 



Mc^loch — ibc fifc god oi Ph^Kfiick ^vas aa 
iron %tfHie i.vith a hymin bo^f ^ the hc^d oi an 
Oft, jriil tLit!fadt<| jftiii The m jruc vi. ^jiJ cuhjive 
bctn hc;iri:d E>rc pltKcd in ihc Inwcr parr, lod 



WnEN the last I. uman satTjfit'e had been 
made to pagan JMolm-h, and a more humane 
fivili^alkin da\vm*<l , , , the inhuman rult of 
MoLoc h dul not die. 

Even today tliere is stHI a vicious hand of his 
diseiples at large— eon tempi ihk^ eriminaJs, 
Jirebui/s^ ar^oniifts. They go about deliberately 
setting fire to homes, hotels, aparlmeuts* 
factories • . . sometimes their own, sometimes 
others • . * and every 3' ear tliey sacrifice to fire 
thousands of dollars' worth of property — 
hundftrds of innocent lives. 

What can be done to stop this? Ask your state 
legislators if your State has enacted a Model 
Arson Law, Learn whether your city has a 
competent and active Arson Squad to investi- 
gate fires. Find out if your police forces are 
active in running down firebugs at id your 
prosecuting attornevs vijj^ilant in convicting 

them, nur^ 

Because you have a financial interest in pre- 
venting arson. Ever3* dollar's worth of proi>erty 



destroyed by atKon inrrea'Jes the cost of your 
fire insurance, because evt^y busine?!is must 
charge enough for its goods to cover bad debts* 

Remember also that property destroyetl by 
fire or otlierwise, is no longer available for tax 
assessment. Therefore, such destruction in- 
creases taxes on the remaining properly. Thus 
you have a double interest in preventing arson 
or destructive fires* from wljate\'er cause. 

If your State has not adopt eti a Mot lei Arstjo 
Law, or is iudiflfcrent to the crttue of arson 
or to fire prevent ioti gener^dly, it must be be- 
cause the efTe^'t of clcstruction of property by 
fire is not fully understood. 

If you would like further information— write 
US for the interesting booklet. *'The Crime 
of Arson," # « * 

Published in the public interest for a better 
understanding of the service of stork company 
fire insurance, hy 'Wc Natioiud Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John St., New York, N. Y. 




THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 

NEW VORK-SS John Strtel * CtltC!AC;0--322 West Ailiim* Street 

S\S FRANCISCO— Merchants Exchana^ Bulldlnii^ 
A Nationot Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
Esrabfishvil itt 



STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 

is a dependflt>le form of inBuraiice, practically uaiversal in its coverage, amt consequently 
vital lo the public interest and the socuil orflei*. Stability and security and service are out- 
standing chameteristies of stock enmpany Hrc tnj*ura nre, the exact cast of which is ahvays 
definitely known in advance lo tlie policyliuldtT. No assessments can ever be levied. Com* 
petent ItH-al agents are available everywhere for promfit and efficient service lo the policy- 
hfildcr. Look on your policy for mi imprint to show It is issued by a '*Stock Compjifiy.*' 

ii'in'n iiTitmit to Tas Nationai, BnAHtJ op Kihk t.JspiEBwiiiTKRs ph-axf nif niton NatioK\t Bitsinrss 
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NATION'S BUSINESS for March, 1935 



The "L-M-C • Plan 
fits today budget 

NEVFIR iias Si^^uod ififiuranci' iir**- 
taction hv*-t\ iiiore viutl. Atu\ 
jjfvt^r liii^ t! biitlgt'ts been siiialit-'f. 
Thai ^ tiy (wpuratiiiiiu Btid lui.'^i- 
ne^s Jfiidt*r-i arc turtiing ta"L-M4-" 
covemge fur thrir Aut(#tiH»liil«% 
Workmen's* l^ompecu^tioii and iilln^r 
C£i&uiitiy ii]buraiic«% 

In ihb 15 nitllion itoUxir 4'i»ni|^iun) 
till")' eiijo) llif Mitiiiilf-fl of |irutrt*tiun 

and iiiiderwritiui; |iro|:r^nu Aih{ in 
addition, tlifV Ji£i^e alvb^Vi n^i rivr-d 
u yearly ilivHleriil mtitniuUti^ tu a iub- 
frlatiliai pari af llie in^^urawx' preiiuuiiL 

If youVe deiiKindin^ tliat imh/L 
doljiir bay a full cbilliir^'H i^nrtb id 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 

Mutudl Insurance BlJtj;. 
Chimgo^ l\ A, 



Mutu:i| In I ? f , U S, A. 



€Hv 








'.ll^rncnl*^. 









Th» Ronald Pmt Company, Dept. MS80 
15 East 26th St., New York, Y, 



iQia Index 

FOR 

Nation's Business 
Available 

Till-; lioi links ft»r Natk»ii'!i Bunlinvi 
thtliit: urtlrlt^ iiiwl ivHltrii i* mm ready, 
anrl may hn' hnd ftir tlip ask)rs(f iVrttt 

NATION'S BUSINESS • Wa«biii«tQii 



I steadied early in February. Cotton 
fabrics tended downward as output con- 
tinued to exceed last year. Ij^s coal 
was used and bituminous grades de- 
clined in price, but steel output rose 
slightly from the depths of December 
dullness. 

Petroleum continued to disappoint its 
friends and prices of crude were cut 
heavily. That overtaxed product, gaso- 
line, sold well despite immense state and 
national impcjsts. 

The railroads, more because of 
stringent economies than of increased 
traffic, rti.x)rted in December the first 
gain in net ina>me over the like month 
of the preceding year since midsummer 
1929, The railways in 1932 certainly 
bought less than for more than a gen- 
eration past but they are ex|K^ctt*d to 
increase their purchase in 1933. Strikes 
in auto-body works temporarily inter- 
fered with the Ford output. 

I^ck of snow in the western winter- 
wheat belt leaves the grain there 
ptTuliarly oj^en to damage and partly 
e.^plains its price strength. Hope of 
congressional action is another source 
of supi>ort. The small crop indicated for 
1933, if realized, may prevent a Rood 



of new grain being added to the record 
surjilus carried over last July. The key 
to the situation is of course the action of 
the spring-wheat farmers in the spring. 

Marked changes in wheat and flour 
trade trends point to new channels and 
newer com[>c'tition among the leading 
export countries. The rise t)f Australia 
to first place in exf>ort of flour in 1932 
strikes a new nott-. 

Retailing has cut expenses 

ON the wliole, January brought tilings 
for which to bt* thankful as well as 
so^^>^ Wholesale trade picked up a little 
but retail trade fell Mow exfiectations. 
Department store sales dropped off as 
much as in December. There are those, 
however, who say tliat the past year 
saw progress in retail housecleaning 
which should prove profitable once pub- 
lic buying impro%'es. 

Induslry expanded seasonally and 
collections picked up a trifle. 

All in all these four business factors 
combined seem to ha\'e come nearer to 
equalling or surpassing conditions in the 
like month a year ago than for more 
than three years. 



"First Thing in the Morning" 



Sove time; 
increase yoyr ability 
to haadie accounting qiiestions 

i^itli lbs. I'-'. , 1. .ff . ,V ..! -ti. .i- TT! v'^mct' 
tkjit, cvt 

tit^ 111 III . . ■ I '■■ ■ * nik' 

pTiirrflilrr, Jmtik^, cudtmlv. T(:|,h>i LSj, ^tkal> tiL^t njctit* 
otlft, Jiu4it^» rlc. — J,* Ui»f sraiim* m 
one handy votuiric ffir de^k ur brirt 
cane— thr Accouni^u* Handbook, 

Widrly tl^f•i tiy pxcruliv**^, rr* lit 
mrii, Jiaiikri-i -nvrv 1111,000 « 

price. Editnri:'! - ' -f mri if 

ex|,Mrrt» iumi ! Miifalioiis. 

Content wmxl targe 

Vl:ll^lnl(r^ of ti*-.,,. . ' • 

Send 50f for %Atnp\w 64'|nf« f<c- 
tion 

(if 
wi) I 



By RONALD FOXCROFT 

'>W ME LIVTJ.) on and ran a big 
'^k/ dairy farm till he was fifty 4ive. 

^ hustling from early morning till 
late in the evening, Me had to drive 
himself and his hired men to get the 
milk from forty cows ready to go at 
7:15 a m. Me got in the habit of push- 
ing his farm work along by telling his 
men to do ever>thing "right after din- 
ner," or "the first thing in the morning." 

At 55 he sold his farm, moved to his 
market town, and bought a ft^d store. 
There he and his three employees didn't 
get to work till the scandalously late 
hour of 7:00 a.m. 



I 



Doing everything first 



I NOW he feels that he must push every- 
thing along to make up for this late 
starting hour. Naturally he retains his 
old passion for telling his employees to 
do everything "the first thing in the 
i morning." lie never says "aimetime 
I this morning ' or "when you conveni- 
lently can/* Mis old habit leads to fric* 
i tion and irritation among his employees, 
■ Tid sismetimes works to his own dis- 
:i vantage. 

For instance, a farmer living east of 
town will put in an order for feed to 
be delivered some time the next day; 
and a farmer living west of town will 
order some ft^ to be delivered the first 
thing the next morning. But the dealer 
directs his truckman to deliver both 
"the first thing tomorrow morning." 



Since his truckman knows his habit, he 
discounts the orders somewhat in his 
own mind, and is likely to deliver the 
wrong order first, thus failing uninten- 
tionally to give the rush order proper 
attention. 

The dealer's custom works to his dis- 
advantage in another way, by piling up 
needless delivery costs. His employees 
— especially the truckman - pick up 
many orders from his regular customers. 
In most cases the customer says. 
"Bring it tomorrow or next day/' or 
"Sometime the first of the week." The 
dealer*s truck will carry two tons; and 
most of his orders are in lots of a ton or 
less. 

The truckman if left alone would fit 
in the optional deliveries with those 
where a definite time is set, The deal- 
er's habit of rushing things in the early 
morning frequently interfert^ with the 
truckman's plans to save m!edless travel 
Me will have to make a rush delivery 
east, then one west, on the dealer's strict 
orders, though thest^ customers may not 
have asked for rush service. After that 
the truckman covers much of the 
ground a si^cond time to deliver the 
feed which has been ordered from him. 

The employees have tried repeatedly 
but in vain to get the dealer to change 
his custom. He goes right on ordering 
everything done "the first thing in the 
morning." His persistence in this is the 
source of constant friction and ill feeline 
in his business. 



Small Business Has Its Day 



By CARTER D. POLAND President, Poland Soap Works 



"THE next decade/' says Mr. Poland, 'Svill 
offer many advantages to the independent 
manufacturer." He tells here how his own 
plant expects to seize its opportunities 



BACK in the "new era'' days 
^♦T/ early in 1929. independent manu- 
^ facturers. mysdf included, were 
assured that "big business" was so effi- 
cient tlaat manufacturers who refused to 
participate in the mergers then being 
Widely effected would be put out of 
business, 

I went on record at that time as pre- 
f erring to stay unmerged. I further de- 
dared that I would not be put out of 
business. 

Today, four years later, I am still un- 
merged and onscrambled. 1 am still in 
business and, so far as present condi- 
tions permit. I am still the maker of my 
own destiny. 

My convictions concerning *'big busi- 
ness*' and small business have been, if 
anything, strengthened by my experi- 
ences and those of others in my industry. 

Let me make clear, however, my use 
of ihv term ''big business/* 1 use the 
term simply for lack of a better one. In 
no sense do I mean to reflect on any 
kind of a business simply because it 
operates on a large scale. Rather I am 
using the term to describe enterprises in 
which financing and promoting ability, 
rather than manufacturing skill, was the 
dominating factor 

Many of the mergers in 1928 and 
1929 come under this definition of "big 
business." They were direct outgrowths 
of another "new era" idea — that the 
time had come when tangible assets no 
longer constituted the real worth of an 
established business, that good will was 
often a greater asset than more tangible 
things which represented capital invest- 
ments. Under this conception of affairs 
"good will" often was used as a platform 
ujxtn which to rear fantastically ficti- 
tious values. It was the old story of some* 
thingJor- nothing, of expecting to reap 
a fortune from a long shot. Hoped-for 
earnings were calculated as being so se- 
cure that they could be counted. Bankers 
became stockbrokers, and found this 



kind of business more profitable than 
banking. 

But as a general rule bankers have 
never been good industrialists, and at 
the time I saw no good reason to believe 
that there had been any change in that 
rule. Events bore out my conviction. 
Stocks must establish their worth 
through dividends earned in operation, 
and not merely by rising in value. The 
new banker-industrialists found them- 
selves unfitted for the task of making 
their stocks earn dividends. They found 
further that economies envisioned as a 
result of mergers had repercussions- 
Economy programs at the outset brought 
about the dismissal of thousands of 
minor executives and office workers. 
Mass-production machines supplanted 
many workers who joined the growing 
army of unemployed. 

Big business hurt itself 

THE machines flooded the market. 
Warehouses became clogged with unsold 
goods. The machines finally had to stop; 
their operators joined the unemployed. 
Big business found itself overloaded 
with unsold goods, the potential market 
narrowed by unemployment, and the 
stock market no longer productive of 
profits from the sale of stock. 

Big business was desperate. Stock- 
holders were clamoring for dividends 
and the destruction of confidence was 
reflected in tobogganing stock prices. 

But meanwhile big business had dug 
still another pit for itself. Chain stores, 
to which big business had sold at low 
prices to obtain volume, had been oper- 
ating on cut-price bases. Many inde- 
pendent merchants, to whom big busi- 
ness had sold at higher prices to obtain 
profits, were bankrupt or on the brink 
of bankruptcy. Jobbers had been largely 
eliminated — big business felt that it did 
not need Ihem. This might have been a 
good policy in the drop-shipment days. 



but later, with han<l-tn mouth buying 
prevailing, big business needed whole- 
salers to purchase and carry stocks of 
merchandise. By so doing they would 
have helped big business to finance itself 
and lowered sales costs. 

These are a few of the many mistakes 
big business made. It proceeded along 
lines which I regarded as basically un- 
sound; its every plan was calculated to 
bring immense wealth to a few and pov- 
erty to all the rest. 

In the light of this record, why should 
the independent manufacturer fear big 
business? I never have myself, because 
I have always considered big business 
Uxa egotistical and too conceited to heed 
my existence so long as I did not try to 
beat it at its own game. I have never 
tried to do that. 

The independent manufacturer has 
his own game to play. So long as he 
plays it, he need not fear big business. 
He must first of all avoid any feeling of 
inferiority. He must realize that he him- 
self is the leader, and big business the 
follower. The indei>endent manufacturer 
pioneered the way, promoted, fostered 
and built up tlie commerce of this coun- 
try, lie is still doing it. His success — 
and he must understand this— is in his 
own hands, I le must also understand his 
own limitations, and stifle the urge to 
become nationally known until he can 
become st) from the profits made by do- 
ing business in his own, natural, nearby 
territory. Overexpansion is always fatal. 

In lines such as mine, for example, it 
has generally been true that the most 
satisfactory operation is to establish a 
plant to take care of the needs of the 
home folks, then to reach out far enough 
from home to obtain the volume neces- 
sary for economical production and to 
remove the stigma of being a purely 
local concern preying on the local com- 
munity. We ourselves have always kept 
our activities within a radius of about 
500 miles. In this field we arc as well 
and as favorably known as any of our 
competitors and are doing at least as 
much business as any of them. We have 
by no means exhausted the opixirt unities 
in this field and, until we do. we have no 
intention of trying to spread out. 

The independent manufacturer must 
also understand that he cannot compete 
with big business on price alone. Ordi- 
narily he cannot afford the machines of 
f Continued pa^e 57 ) 



What the Chamber Has Been Doing 

Confj;rcssmen Hear Business' Vieivs on Fiscal Policies 



RECENT activity of the Na- 
tional Chamber has centiTed 
chiefly U|x>n the national fiscal 
situation, Vpon the basis of repfirts by 
the Committees on Federal Taxation 
and Exjx^nditures. the Chamber has 
urged the balancing of the budget by 
rctlucing exiH;nditiires rather than by 
tax increases. The ChambE^ has brought 
to the attention of Congress a spt^ciftc 
program of retrenchment proposing a 
reduction of $800,000,000 in federal ex- 
ix*nditures, 
Henry L Harriman, president of the 
.lamber; Matthew S. Sloan, vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the Committee on 
Federal Exjienditures; and former Gov- 
ernor Redfield Proctor of Vermont, 
chairman of the Committee on Federal 
Taxation, presented the Chamber*s 
views to Senator Frederick Hale and 
Representative Joseph W Byrns, chair- 
men of the congressional appropriations 
committees. 

President Harriman told the legisla- 
tors that convincing evidence of ioten- 
tion to reduce government expenditures 
would give industrj^ and commerce the 
stimulant needed to start on the up- 
grade. Vice Pr(.*sident Sloan outlined the 
Chamber's prorK>iKtls. They include a 
$250,000,000 reduction in expenditures 
for construction purposes; $400,000,- 
000 reduction in veterans' benefits; $50,- 
000,000 reduction in non -recurring 
items; and $170,000,000 reduction in 
exi>endiiures of departments and inde- 
pendent establishments. These reduc* 
tions total S870.000.000. Mr. Sloan 
pointed out, which would allow for Sfj6.- 
(X)0,000 increase in public debt service 
and still permit an SSOO.OOO.OOC* net 
saving. 

Protection from cheap currency 

CHAMBER views on another subject 
of importance to business were laid be- 
fore Congress by James A. Farrell, 
chairman of the Chamber's Foreign 
Commerce Department Committee. Ap- 
pearing before a sub-committee* of the 
House Ways and Means Committee Mr, 
Farrell urged immediate legislation to 
protect American producers and manu- 
facturers against the destructive effects 
of im|X)rts from countries having de- 
preciated currencies. 
He pointed out that the Chamber first 




directed attention to this subject in 
December. 1931, and had frequently 
emphasized its p<^sition since that time. 
Although the Chamber has prepared no 
bill to meet the situation, Mr. Farrell 
outlined for the sub-committee six prin- 
ciples which his committee feels are im- 
portant in this connection: 

L Legislation to meet this sityaiion 
should apply to countries having currency 
depredation amounting to five per cent or 
more from iheir pur vaJue. 

2. A charge sulficieni to compensate for 
the amount of nirrency depreciation should 
be placed upon all imports, bolli dutiable 
and free* with certain exceptions. 

3. There ^ould be adequate safeguards 
a^aio'^t the shipping of depreciated cur- 
rency products throuKh third countries. 

4. The pcissibility of increases tn a for- 
eijm country's wholesale prices and wage 
'^t.ak^ binrausc of currency depreciation 
?iiould be recognized and the Trea>iur>' De 
partment or Tariff Commission should be 
authorized to consider this influence in ftx- 
mg customs charges. 

5. Com pen sating charges should not ap- 
ply to products which are not produced in 
the t'nited Stales in quantities of recoR- 
nized commercial significance. 

6. Since the application of existing ad 
vatnrem duties to a depreciated currency 
base constitute a serious loss of revenue 
to the (lOverntnent. the existing; ad rdhrem 
duties should apply to the depreciated 
values plus the compensating depreciated 
currency charge. 

Mr, Farrell estimated the new rev- 
enue which miKhl be expected from the 
prop*.)sed leKiskititm at more than SI 10,- 
fXM)XK>0. 

President Harriman also addressed a 



letter to the House Committee on this 

subject. 

In another letter to Congress. Presi- 
dent Harriman reiterated the National 
Chambi^r's oj^[X3sition to efforts to un- 
dermine the present merchant marine 
ptAicy of the Ignited States. Holding 
that the [lurpose of the 1928 Act to 
award mail contracts h not intended 
merely to pay for transporting the mails 
hut primarily as compensation for 
maintaining essential American flag 
sliipping services outside our tariff bar- 
riers which would othenvise be impos- 
sible in the face of competition from 
foreign shif>ping, he said 

Experience of the decade lolbiwine the 
war taught us that ownership and oper- 
:iiion by the Government is both undesir- 
able and co^Uy. The actual costs were much 
greater than under our preisent s>'stem and 
the resuhs were greatly inferior. 

While the Chamber was presenting 
its views on these two subjects to Con- 
gress, the Chamber membership was ex- 
pressing itself on two other important 
matters. The referendum vote on the 
proposals for strengthening the bank- 
ing system closed January 25. Of the 16 
proposals put forward by a si)ecial com- 
mittee. 15 were approved. 

The proix>sal on branch banking 
lacked a few of the necessary two-thirds 
vote. It recommended legislation to per- 
mit national banks, able to meet re- 
quirements as to capital and manage- 
ment, to establish branches within their 
states without being subject to restric- 
tions of state laws applicable to branch- 
ing by state bankn. This leaves the 
Chamber in the position of neither ad- 
vocating nor opjxising such branching. 

Federal legislation providing regula- 
tion of group banking was one of the 
proposals accepted. 

Proposals for nK>dification of the 
debt agreements between the United 
States and foreign governments, formu- 
lated by a special committee of the 
Cham^^er, have rea^ived the sanction of 
the membersliip by referendum vote. 
These i^roiTfjsals disapprove of cancel- 
lation of the debts but suggest mixiiflca- 
tion upon certain conditions relative to 
trade concessions and reduction of 
armaments. 

Two reports designed to be of espt^cial 
help to business and industry have been 
i Conimued on page 57) 
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Good Re-Design 
Clearly Reveals 
Sound Construction 

Redesign is not something you can 
Bmcar over * finished product like 
a coat of paint; it is the buildinK up 
of a well organised rel^cion^hip be-^ 
t ween ma ten >i Is and the functional 
use of manufTicturcd products. 
Such a rt-lationship is provided 
by the UHe of the light, strong 
ftltoyA of Akoa Aluminum for Pulltnan!!, Gondolajt, Refrigerator 
and Tank Car Units* Here you have the combination of a metal 
that 16 strong to bear burdens . . . yet liicht to move since it iB 
only Vi the weight of steel yet pi^es^^ equal tensile utrength^ 
Being al&o an excellent conductor of hear and electricity and 
resistant to corrosion, the scope of use of Alcoa Aluminum is 
fnureased* It is prai^tical for products widely variant as wash- 
ing machines, clocks, — 
cameras, lighting fix- I f \ 

tures, radios. ^^^^^^ ^ 




I 



Aluminum Booms * • . Down Costs . . . Up Profits 

Varying in length, no, 1^5, 140, 155, 170, 175 feet, lots of Drag Lmc Buums, 
made of Alcoa Aluminum, are now at work . . . handling buckets that bite 
up to 7 cubic yards of earth . . . which represents, fully loaded, a lift of over 
18 tons , . . EiQVing 150,000 cu. yds. a month — netting savings up to 2.53(£ 
each cu. yd. Drag Line Buckets too, are made of Alcoa 
Alummum. Results . . .cleaner dump , . . 33% increase 
in capacity of moderate si2;e drag hnes. 



CoFor Now Added . , /Inteqral with Alu 



immum 



By a new process, cjIL'J 'Alunulite" . . . color is added to the 
surface of Alcoa Aluminum articles of all kinds. - - Brilliant reds, 
blues, greens and other colors are obtainable, and these are virtu- 
ally part of the metal itself. Alumilited finishes are many times as 
resistant to abrasion as enamel and other common metal finishes 
. . . resistant to oil, food stains and finger markings. Articles pro- 
duced from sheets, sand, permanent mold and die castings, drop 
fnrginqs and extrusion prcsSL-s . , . m:iy he Alumilitcd. 





esigned in Aluminum . , It weighs 37. -Instead of 85 lbs. 

This WhcL'liM! row 7WW holds 4 to 5 cu. ft. of sand, 
Re^designed in Aluminum, the Concrete Cart, in the 
foreground, now weighs 85, instead of 225 lbs. At 50 
trips per day the new Cart increases pay load 7000 lbs. 
Being Alcoa Aluminum, both Containers are corrosion 
resistant . . , non -toxic. Now used in Building Industry 
. , , should also be used in Chemical and Food Industries. 




ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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EaglellVaft. High... 




A pair of these Eagles, cast in Alcoa Aluminym, perch atop the 
U. S. Court Housrc and Post Office in Hartford, Conn. High above 
the pavements these birds must defy the attacks of ram, hail, snow 
and city smoke , . . that's re<tson enough to cast them of Alcoa 
Aluminum. Furthermore, they arc only ' 3 the weight that they 
would have been if made of old-fashioned metal. Base plites, cast 
integrally with the eagles, provide stability and facility for mounting. 



esigned .It Widens the Recor^|y^^gp Zone 

Madti: oi Alcua Alummumv dus new Tablet Register is so Ii ^ ■ 
. . 21 2 lbs. . . . that It can be earned and used m the shop, > h 
the trucks in the storeroom^ at the car. It's made of Alcoa 
Aluminum sheet , , . spot welded at the seams and the joints 
. . . and handles almost as easily as a writing tablet* 





Re-DesignedL. . , It Keeps Per 



Keeping Peroxide pure and undctilcd in 
transit is a job that Alcoa Aluminum 
, , , and no other metal * . * can do as 
economically. The entire tank, including rivets, is made of a strong Alcoa 
Aluminum alloy . * . holds 8000 gals, and is 8000 lbs. lighter than an ordinary 
steel tank of the same capacity winch couldn't be used anyway unless it were 
glass Uned. 




Milk Tank , . /insulaTed w mtnum 



> . . Yuu might mistake it for a Locomotive Boiler . . . which waul J n't be 
a bad mistake because they too are insulated with Aluminum Foil m the aamt* 
manner. So are household refrigerators. Why? Well, brieflyt i cu. ft. of Alcoa 
Aluminum Foil as used for insulation weighs 3 ozs, , , . cork 10 lbs. . . . and the 
Foil's better. Easy to install . . . can be used from below Zero to 
looo^F . . • unaffected by moisture or atmospheric conditions. 





^lurmn^^ 



Ti this Cage, made of Alcoa Aluminum, i ♦ li^s. 

lighter than a similar steel one. Wouldn't you feet safer at 1600 
feet underground to know there w^as 1:104 lbs. less cage weight? 
See that picture of the mine skip? It's made in Alcoa Aluminum 
and has 5 cubic feet more space. It is also 16S0 lbs. hgbtcr than 
the old 'fashioned steel skip and, of course, it increases pay 
load that much. To these advantages are added longer cable fife, 
less power consumptton, greater speed on return top. 




All the alloys of Alcoa Aluminufn weigh only % mm much, ymt mome luive 

et^ual tcmtle strength with structural steel* Weight for weighty they have 
the highest electrical efficiency of any metal commonly used. They defy 
corrc^ion. Xhey conduct heat many times foster than many 
other metaU. Cost is low compared to other metals not 




ALCOA 



lyhfn uniting to ALVHitlVH CoMWAtt 



^^Time?nHan3^^ii^TeIther Rusf nor Vibrate 



r 

w 



. . . and is Father Time grateful? And that's not all he gains from 
Alcoa Aluminum, Its light weight means that his huge hour 
and minute hands can he erected with less counter balancing to 
throw Its load on the clock's central shaft. These clock hands 
are made of 14 gauge Alcoa Aluminum Sheet, welded and bolted 
to a framework of 1" x 1" x ! k" aluminum angles ... faced with 
glass, behind which is a row of eletztric hght bulbs. 




4ct00-foorM[s^ River Crossing ,T. with A.CS.R- 




This is a double circuit span of 307,^00 c. m. aluminum cable 
steel reinforced, built by Arkansas Power Light Company 
and Memphis Power fe? Light Company, Designed to insure 
safety and to provide a clearance of 75 feet above river surface 
in super-flood conditions. Towers are 435 feet high. Cable of 
Alcoa Aluminum, of course ... it alone brings 
the combination of light weight, safety, and ^^^^ "^ J^^^ 



economy. 



Re-DesignejJ^^Carries 25^gje^g|es 





Made of Alcoa Aluminum, this 
Bottlers Truck Body is immune 
to rust even though the bottles may be trucked when wet . . * 
which of course is almost unavoidable. Decks are of corrugated 
sheet , , , deck posts set in to adjust stresses. The re-design m 
Aluminum stepped up the load from 126 to 151 cases at no in- 
crease in total weight on wheels. 



Re-Designed . > . It C onducts Hea t Qu ickly 

This Plate Heater is made entirely of Alcoa Aluminum Castings. 
Results , , , high heat conductivity and hght weight which mean 
handhng with minimum effort . . . plates retain polish and are easily 
cleaned . . , metal is safe to use with milk and milk products . . . 
entire heater is cheaper, made of Alcoa Aluminum, than if made 
of any other metal suitable for handling milk. And there is no 
need for rep la ting or recoating. 




Facade... of Alcoa Aluminum Extruded Shapes 



Mor^: than 1^0,000 lbs. of Alcoa Aluminum are 
used on the facade of this 7 story Building , . . used 
for exterior interlocking mulHon assembly, cornice, 
flashings, louvres^ copings and plinth blocks as 
well as windows. Pilasters and other ornamenta- 
tions are fabricated entirely of extruded Alcoa 
Aluminum sections. Inset picture shows extruded 
alummum window and mullion construction and 
erection method. 



possessmg their ^pectftc advantages. Quick deliveries from warehouse stocks 
in principal cities. Ask for name of your nearest distributor. For information 
on how to use, form or handle Alcoa Aluminum in any way, write us. 
Address ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; ^4150 OHver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALUMINUM 
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There's No Mystery about 

Advertising 

ADVERTISING was itivpnf(ul tvliefi (taftsnirii found 
they roll Id make mow shoes or jackets or wagon 
wheels than their next door neighbors could use. 




SIKJI sign^ i\< {\iv^i' on way- 

jiide Tiw\%> may easily have heeii the 
(irtj:iiui[s i>f llir rniiifiliratr«l buf^iiies^ 
that now all liuiiful around with the 
retl tape of **ralionaIiziition proc- 
esses/* "cuiiiiihilive goodwill/^ '^deal* 
er influence,"' ^'consumer acceplaiice," 
and ^'miiiiintiin mtlline ratej^/" 

Bui thrpri iK^iph* hasn't changed. The 
puriHi^r irf advrrtishig still \^ to tell 
prospiH'live luiyerH that you have mer- 
ehandise for sale. Your "adverlij^iiig 
proldem'* is no more complicated than 
determining who and where your pros* 
peels are and how to reach and inter- 
est them in profit aide nnndiers. 



If you have a produet or a ?*ervire 
thai can he !?cdd to huHiness^ men. 
Nation's Business can help. Adver- 
tiser*s who use it Iiave progressed far 
frt^ni the wayside signs tiiat were 
painted in the hope that a profitahle 
numher of passers-hy would be pros- 
pects, for Nation's Buginess suh^icrih- 
ers are a known quantity , , , detinilely 
identified hu^i^e^^ men of known 
standings known interests and knuwn 
ineome. 

The influence of Nation's Business 
is out <if all prcjportion to its circula- 
tion. The cost of advertising space is 
surprisingly low. 



[K]/^T[l@M':§ 




[D3Ili[IKl[igg 



W A H I N 4i; T O !V 
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(Continued jrom page 52) 
released by the Trade Association De* 
partment's Committee, of which L. J. 
Dougherty. President and General Man- 
ager of the Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company, is chairman. 

One of these, "Industry Planning 
Through Trade Association^ is intend- 
ed to further the policy of the National 
Chamber as incorporated in the refer- 
endum on Continuity of Business and 
Employment, December, 193L That 
referendum held that **for each field of 
business a representative trade associa- 
tion should perform the functions of an 
economic council." 

The report, published and distributed 
by authorization of the Chamber's 
Board of Directors, makes recommenda- 
tions which trade associations may con- 
sider in promoting industry planning. 

The other report, ^'Business Manage- 
ment Aided by Trade Associations/' 
briefly discusses some of the problems 
confronting management and the ac- 
tivities of trade associations which aid 
in their solution. The Committee be- 
lieves that trade associations are an es- 
sential part of business management: 

They are necessary to the furtherance 
of business efficiency and the elimination 
of economic U'astes and unfair competition. 
The present business situation calls for an 
ag^cssivc program of cooperation in each 
field of business. 



I 



Two other reports that will come 



close home to the individual business or 
industry are pending. One of them, be- 
ing prepared by the Chamber's Com- 
mittee on Bankruptcy — Robert V. 
Fleming, President, Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, chairman — will deal 
with relief plans for distressed indivi- 
duals and corporations, including rail- 
roads, necessitated by reductions in 
earning power. Members of the Com- 
mittee are endeavoring to agree on pro- 
posals which will remedy defects in the 
present bankruptcy procedure. 

The other pending report is being 
prepared by the Committee on Working 
Periods in Industry, P. W. Litchfield, 
President, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, chairman. 

Having endorsed the principle of a 
flexible work week as a temporary ex- 
pedient for reducing unemployment, the 
Committee is now studying the problem 
of permanent adjustments in hours of 
work. 

Special consideration has been given 
to pending legislative measures which 
aim to place permanent restriaions on 
hours of work. Recognizing the desir* 
ability of differential treatment of vari- 
ous industries, the Committee is at- 
tempting to develop measures wtiich 
would permit maximum reliance to be 
placed on the collective action of the 
enterprises in each industry for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of suitable 
standards for hours of work and wage 
levels. 



Small Business Has Its Day 



(Conitnued from page 51) 
mass production and, even if he can, 
such machines are not usually good for 
him. Quality must be his watchword; 
he must be a craftsman with pride in 
hi^ workmanship. 

Uiiing the yoap business as an example 
again, my product is better than can be 
made through mass- production meth- 
ods. My methods are as economical as 
any save mass -product ion methods; I 
can buy on as favorable terms as the 
biggt^st soap factory — indeed, I have 
often bought small lots, which wouldn't 
interest big business, at less than market 
price. Now if, even under these circum- 
stances, I tried to compete with big busi- 
ness on a basis of equal or inferior 
quality, big business could come into my 
territory and skin me alive. 

It has bt'cn my observation that in- 
dependent manufacturers are not suffer- 
ing a bit more just now than is big busi- 
There are still many of us left, and 



while we have taken a lot of punishment 
we aren*t even half-way whipped. 

The independent may not have paid 
any dividends during the past year or 
two, but he doesn*t have a lot of watered 
stock outstanding. It will require no 
large increase in sales, either in per 
cent or dollars, to put him on a paying 
basis again. His plant is in trim, his 
force has been kept intact. 

When business dcK'S revive it is going 
to be on a low- quantity basis. The man- 
ufacturers, large or small, haven't the 
money for mass prtjduction beyond im- 
mediate sales. It will be some time be- 
fore mass-production machines can be 
operated to capacity and so achieve the 
low costs they were built to bring about. 
This low-quantity basis is just the basis 
on which the independent manufacturer 
can oj>erate. During the next decade he 
will work under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances and the fewest handicaps 
in many years. 



ACME VISIBLE 

Card Systems 




Now, 75% oF Her T 



ime 



Spent 



Usin g 



the Record g 

—Only 25% Keeping It | 

Here are records so easy to keep up 
that onlv 25% of a girTs time is 
required to KEEP THEM. Which 
means 75% of her lime is made avail- 
able to USE them — making profits for 
her employers. 

When records are vsed^ profits are 
made. That's why ACME Visible 
Records are so successful. They are 
easy to keep up — easy to refer to — 
a n d CO m phte w i c h in fo rm a t i on . 

Visible Signals 

flash warnings on accounts overdue, 
call for action with customers who 
stop l>uying, customers' payments, 
salesmen's calls, follo%v-ups, products 
bought. They instantly call you w^hen 
anything is wrong. 

Sample Acme Forms 
FREE 

Use your present card forms^ — or 
select from our library those to your 
liking; mtjre than 18,()00are classified 
as to record and mdustry. Ret] nest 
sample free, 

ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 

2 So. Michigan Av«,^ CKkagO^ J 1 1. 
Worlil'i Lir^tafe EKcttiiivs Mfr». of Vitiil* Equipmvnt 

MAIL THIS COUPON 

A€ :%i K f : 1 ti I > s V s ri-:^t < x\m r \ \ \ 

Njtiiif ... 

Adclr«^»«, , 

Name of Cctmpdmr Title.,--*, 
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HEAVENS, GEORGE 
-AN ACCIDENT? 



iviK NO, JUST SPENT A 
P^jVy^^ NIGHT IN A HOTEL 
■ BED,.. 



But not in our 
hotels... w<? S/r! 

Whftht^r your bedtime is filnc p.m. or 
three a, m., if you're ai a lUtz Directed 
Hotel, softer, more comfortable beds, 
qyk'ter, airy rooms will assure you a 
refreshing night's rest/Theii,\vhen you 
awaken, go to one of our fine restau- 
rants for the finest breakfttSt you've 
ever tasted* 

That's the way to stare a day! Yet 
room and restaurant rates are surpris- 
ingly reasonable. No matter how much 
or how little you wish to pay — you'll 
get more for your money at these smart 
hotels. Stop at a Hitz Directed Hotel the 
next time you're in New York^ Detroit 
or Dayton. 

11 at vis umler direction of 

RALPH H ITZ 

• 7/1 .\fiv Yorfi 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 

34th Street at tighth Avtnue 
2500 Eooms,$3 SU up 

• In -Vf^ir YfPrk 

THE LEXINGTON 

lejEington Avenue at 4Hth Street 
«U5 Rooms, $5 00 up 

# In Df^iroii 

THE BOOK-CADILLAC 

1200 Ruonii, S3.0U up 

# /ri /lff>7ort 

THE VAN CLEVE 

300 Room%. S2,S(1 up 



Skylines on the Auction Block 




{drntwued from page 22) 
people wht> lacked thfir invt^stment 
sagacity 

Of tht! ten billion of sudi bonds is- 
sued, one authority c^li mates thai seven 
billion— indudinK TXThaps one billion in 
Chicago and probably an equal amount 
in Nvw \ork — have defaulted. As to 
their ultimate value, no one rule applies. 
Each issue is a problem in itstrlf. 

Take the securities pot out by G. L. 
Nil Her and Comj>any, ont of the issuing 
- 3^1'*^ that failed. Its bankruptcy i)c- 
luj led in 1926, Re<>rKanization of virtu- 
ally all of its 137 issues, totaling 860,* 
m(\(m, has been ajmpleted, A few 
Miller proix^rlies, "put through the 
miir' in 1927 and 1928, showed cash 
settlements of more than 90 cents on 
the dollar. Most of the properties, how* 
t vi r, have been liquidated kjss advan- 
l^mi oysly for the bondholders, with the 
total return ranging from 15 per cent 
to 30 per cent on uncompleted proper- 
ties, and from 40 per cent to 75 per o^nt 
in cash on the completed and better- 
conceived buildings. Among those fa- 
miliar with these matters, the Miller 
reorganizations— devised by the com- 
mittee headed by George E. Roosevelt 
of New York— are regardt^ as one of 
the most skillful and successful salvage 
operations ever undertaken. Mr. Roc^se- 
veil recently has bt^n selected as chair- 
man of a committee, composed of lead- 
ing real estate men and fmancial ex- 
perts» to handle issues of other real 
estate bond houses. The holders of thest* 
issues, and the properties securing them, 
are scattered throughout the country. 

A heartening contrast with the Miller 
properties is provided by the expe-ricnce 
I of a middle western bank. Its bond de- 
partment originated more than 125 
local first mortgage issues and sold them 
locally. A few of the issues have de- 
faulted interest. 

Conservative itt vestments are sound 

ASKED if they would turn out satis- 
factorily, the president advised me, 
*'Yes, with small losses in one or two 
cases, if the word *satisfactory' is in- 
terpreted to mean 100 per cent return 
of principal and interest to bondholders, 
and that is our interpretation." 

Continuing, he saidi 

'*Witb that record of performance, 
you c^in understand why the talk about 
the collapse of real estate and the 
allegtKi shortcomings of real estate se- 
curities makes me hot under the collar. 
Name any other investment our cus- 
tomers could have made before 1929. 
except Ignited States Government 
bonds, and then compare its present 



pTia : ' v ' • (i s with even our one or 
two i ii may show a small loss." 

As to the faclars which produced to- 
day's conditions, two condusions st^em 
tenable. One is that the most denKiraliz- 
rng force has been the drying up of nor- 
ma! demand for building space as a re- 
sult of the depression, "Huddling"" has 
taken place in oflke'S and warehouses 
quite as much as in tenements. 

A second observati<>n is that the over* 
optimism which j>ervaded the whole 
business world had a tremendous part 
in setting the realty stage for the sub- 
sequent shaking of values. What is now 
easily condemned as bad judgment 
probably was regarded five years ago as 
the ultimate in wisdom. As Melvin A. 
Traylor, testifying about banking dif- 
ficulties, last winter told a Senate Com- 
mittee: 

"We must remember that we are look- 
ing back, and from this vantage point 
most of the things that all of us did over 
a period of five or six years now look 
foolish/' 

Liquidation has been difficuli 

VIEWS differ as to causes, but not as 
to the situation which resulted. Perhaps 
the best approach to it is through the 
current work of bondholders* com- 
mittees, not only because so many large 
buildings are in their hands, but also 
because the liquidation of such buildings 
has been and is an imixirtant fa'Ttor 
hanging over the real estate market. 

'*Th€ situation can be taken in at a 
glance/* remarked a member of the 
Roosevelt Committee in New York. *A 
bondholder is only a creditor who has 
had to step in because of a default. The 
ideal solution would be to restore his 
former position of creditor. For some 
time, however, there has not been 
enough market for resale to make that 
fxissible. 

"Failing that, he may liquidate his 
claim. That means stalling the property. 
As new financing became increasingly 
difficult, however, the amounts that 
could be realized on forced sales 
dropped. Gradually, during the summer 
and fall of 1932, the point wms reached 
at which it became a nice question 
whether the bondholders stood to re- 
cover more in the long run by imme- 
diate liquidation or by holding on and 
waiting for prices to become mt^re firm, 

"Partly because of the absence of 
market, partly because of unwillingness 
to accept unjustifiably low prices, tond- 
holders now are holding on to their 
properties. That raises a whole new- 
train of questions. Several thousand^ 
scattered individuals cannot provic 
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I iTccUve ownership and nianajgetnent. 
And no bondhalders' committee wants 
ta take over management with any ex- 
ptHztation of permanency." 

As a result have come several signifi- 
cant developments. One h the Liquidat- 
ing Land Trust worked out by a Chi- 
cago trust company. U represt^nts a 
means of taking foreclosed properties 
ifT the distress market and managing 
liem until they will bring prices satis- 
lactory to the bondholders, prices which 
are a fair capitalization of present net 
income, although less than the cost of 
reproduction. 

The current move to obtain modifica- 
tion of the federal batik niptcy laws is an 
important angle in the picture, and may 
lead to greater ease of liquidating de- 
faulted issues. Likewise, there are sev- 
eral possible channels through which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora* 
tion may be brouj^ht in to help in the 
liquidation or refinancing of presently 
excessive mortgages. 

In some cases, bondholders have pre- 
served or restored a place in the picture 
for the original ow^ner, giving him a 
fighting chance to put the prof>erty back 
on its feet and save something of his 
former equity. Arrangements of this 
kind usually lead to reinstatement of the 
bond issue, perhaps with some modifi- 
cation of its terms and interest rate. 

Lower inierest is helping 

THE idea of granting a concession in 
interest rate, sometimes for periods as 
long as three or five years, rapidly is 
being applied. Many mortgage holders 
—such as life insurance and trust com- 
panies—are preferring to cut interest 
rates rather than foreclose. And that is 
a healing process. 

A similar idea seems to be gaining a 
foothold in the leasing market. Certainly 
in the larger cities, leases geared to pre- 
depression levels—even though they 
may have years to run— are being re- 
shaped in conformity with existing con- 
ditions. 

"If you have a good tenant, and know 
that he cannot make ends meet under 
what is now an excessive lease rental/' 
the bead of a Chicago institution told 
me, ''common sense says to effect a 
compromise. Which is the better, to re- 
draft the lease at terms the tenant can 
meet or to force him into bankruptcy? 
In the one case, you have a reliable 
tenant and an income; in the other, you 
have a vacancy and a deficiency judg- 
ment which probably is worthless. No 
sense in that," 

In other respects as well, the situation 
seems to be developing signs of firmness. 
For several reasons, pressure from stable 
lending institutions for liquidation or 
cash curtailment of maturing mortgages 
is easing. That is due partly to deposi- 
tors and policyholders of such institu- 
iljins having relaxed their recent abnor- 




You, too . . . 
can K^rofit by I 



iwg tiit Wi^t k </>/ piunttiftitf fftvit- 
tuf iifitji^rieri^ the fii vt to tffrp^ar 
itt tin tatty ii%tif i'f tkh ami 
vthr Ititilittg ttlHi»f%t pfift^n, 

.^rf Biikttitf Cin point am Ek~ 
hihit lit limlh 2m. Jrd Pctckti^- 
r Fig I ttott^ Ptn Hsyiv&n ia 

fit^fri, AViA* VtitL Munh 7ik 
tif ivtft, i9JJ, 



Adding beauty or design to utility is 
paying large dividends to the makers of 
many products. Whe titer it is a clock^ a 
refrigerator, or a motor car, attractive ap- 
pearance hits a value that is* reflected in 
increased sales and profits. 
De&igrRrs who have won rctogniiiun in 
many ficldsn, are now lending their talents 
to the improvement of product design. 
Through their skill |>rodiicls of even tlic 
most practical kind have hcen made plead- 
ing to the eye, and far more easy to sclL 
These creators of hcanty in product dc- 
sigti are taking full advania^e of the tiew 
metal alloys, new linislie^, and tlie syn* 



tlietic plastics, of which Bakelite Materials 
arc the most widely known and used. The 
tluee e>cani]>les ilhisuated are of Bakehie 
Molded, two of tfiem with chromium 
plated fittings. 

In designinj!; or rcdesijrning your products 
eonsider tire scales value of that beauty 
which only the skilled artist can add. 
Often he also will so simplify die design 
that prod ttcl ion economies are elletted. 
We invite you to consult us iibout re- 
designing products to increase sales^ 
through the use of Bakelite Materials, 
arid to write for Booklets iM, Bakelite 
Molded", and iL, "Bakelite Laminated." 



BAKELITE CORPORATION, 2 J7Park Ave., Ntrt Vurk, N,Y.,..J:iEjst Ohio Street, CI ueji;i>. III. 
BAKELITE CtJRPuRATION Of CANADA, LIMITED, jii i DtifTciiii Sum, I'liruntu, Uiiijrio, CjijjJa 

BAKELITE 



'UK: 



I ATS MI oi A 1 uous/mivn miii£^^ 
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Cut 

the cost of 
protecting 
your 

premises/ 

<*v<*n iIk" tnn^ rnnsrit^ntiau!' watch - 
miiti iiiiiy fiul If I ilrtect it hefiire 
it h (try find toiUri^L But AERO 
A lit on lilt if Fir«* Protection ilelrHs 
fir*» at I he out break withoiil hu* 
mail aid, Tht* lir-^t hr^nlh of fljmc 
ciiui^es iiii iihirni lo hi- Hashed to 
ihe firr ilrpnrtnieEit with li^^hlliiIl^^ 
bpeeil. AERO walibe* every nook 
ami efirtier I'onManlly — during 
tueijiydour Uottrn of every day— 
it fiii^ Mitne iti the slLorleomingi 
uf huniitii^ II lid it ran serve you 
ot a £^;jvhig. | 

theft,,, 

burplnries are iiiere:isitig at a rapid i 
rai«>, AJ),T. Buriiliiry FroierUoii j 
ift ijosilive proteetion* Rurglur^ ' 
stay away from A.D.T* jirolerled 
prrmiM*h hi'eause ihey kno^' lliiil 
arim-d fiirc-es i^tnnd ready lo r\mt* 
in on ibem the inotnent etitrjr if 
attempted. 

Ifivej^ligate these eviervi^ilanl aiitci- 
malii! *iy(*leiiis — eiit y^iur pre .sent 
ei>Bt» anit intmeaMtraldy itierea^ie 
yonr ^fety, *J1ie eoij|i<in i^ ill brin^ 
de^Tipt i V e i i I ♦» r ;j lu re—no ol>i iguiti mi. 




'AM€R.ICAN DISTRICT- 



T€L€GRAPH COMPANY 



T55 !ir>Th A\hH'. 



AMEHH AN i>tyrHi*T TH F«;R.\iMt c;f»ii»A^v 
Fire Prolectioii Q Theft Prciteelion □ 

// ywiuf ftrmptirfy ta auunnaiit: tftrinitimr tifuifiprd ftf^i0»0 



IVkttt tvritintf ptcasf mentii^n Xatwn^s Sujiiif'jj 



mal demands for cash, partly to the 
growing belief that values can be sup- 
porli'd at or near present levels. 

Newspajwrs at the turn of the year 
z\m reported that banks in some large 
cities were again seeking new mortgage 
investments, and were buying them at 
rates live per cent in New York - 
which would give ow^ners a chance to 
accumulate funds for gradual curtail- 
ment of principal amounts which still 
may be out of line with present values. 

Lending institutions gemTally have 
been piqued by the gossip that they re- 
fused to refinance maturing mortgages 
and to make new mortgagt'^ to assist 
in the reorganisation of defaulted prop- 
ertit^. 

*'7^hat is not true/' said the loan ex- 
ecutive of one insurance company. 
"Where a borrower of character showed 
any reascmable chance of pulling 
through, it has not been hard to arrange 
refmancin^j. But, with values unstable, 
we have had to pay greater attention 
than ever before to the character of the 
borrower. Most of the complaints are 
from speculative operators who, having 
defaulted once, are angry because they 
are denied the chance to defaylt again. 

■'Bondholders committees are equally 
ensure mortgage risks because there is 
no individual liability involved. Fine 
people individually, no doubt, but as a 
group neither comjietent managers nor 
permanent owners. In making loans, we 
have to make them to an individual or 
a small group of whose intention and 
ability to repay we can be reasonably 
sure." 

Atiother factor is especially interest- 
ing. However quietly they may try to 
operate, the bargain hunters for some 
time have been in the market. If one 
wTre lo examine the operations of a half 
dozen companies established under such 
innocuous names as Blank Properties. 
Inc." and "XYZ Management Corpor- 
ation/' he would fmd that they are 
merely the lengthened shadows of 
shrewd individuals who arc buying up 
Ixmds or distress properties at receiver- 
ship prices, wiping out liens and acquir- 
ing ownership of virtually new build- 
ings. In several cities, one can hear stor- 
ies about the foundations of future 
fortunes of the Astor tyf>e now being 
laid by this smart money which is quiet- 
ly finding its way into choice real estate. 

Only indirectly related to this, but 
iiHeresting in its bearing on the situ- 
ation as a whole, was the remark of a 
veteran lease broker. 

Modernizing adds to value 

"ONE of these fine days," he said, "a 
lot of people who own income proper- 
ties are going to find that the procession 
has pa&sed them. For months, because of 
declining lease rentals, they have been 
scared to death. They have let their 
properties deteriorate. They say their 



space is unrented, I only call it unrent- 
able, considering its disrepair and dingi- 
ness alongside the much more attractive 
new stuff now available. When I see 
owners of vacant buildings filling them 
at paying rentals, even today, by re- 
placing worn heating and plumbing 
equipment, installing electrical refrigera- 
tion, making extra closets into bath- 
rooms, putting in new elevators, and 
building new fronts on old buildings, my 
only pity is for the fellow who is too pig- 
headed to mfxiernize his property," 

In spite of the improved current fee!- 
ing* every jierson with whom I talked 
said that two factors control the final 
outcome. One, already alluded to. is the 
general business situation. A mild re* 
vival of normal business activities would 
do more than any emergency measure 
to stabilize the leasing market. 

Taxes must come down 

THE other, equally important, is the 
dow^nward adjustment of realty taxes. 
Unless there is drastic reduction, they 
said, the capital values already tem- 
porarily impaired by tax confiscation 
cannot be restored for a generation. 

An insight into the possible speed of 
recovery came from a veteran mortgage 
banker of Chicago. "You ask what is 
the outlofik," he said. "That is easy to 
answer, simply by asking. What is the 
outlook for employment? We believe 
Chicago is not at all overbuilt: in fact, 
building stopped here a year or two 
ahead of most other large cities. The 
return of employment and reasonably 
normal business conditions would, it 
seems to me. fill up available space quite 
quickly. Particularly is this true of liv- 
ing quarters, Stores and oUTices probably 
will be slower, because it will be some 
time bt^fore the lessons in economy in 
management will have been forgotten.** 

The president of a New York trust 
company gave me an interesting guess 
on when the situation would work itself 
out, and at what probable level of 
values. Opening a newspaper to an ob- 
scure column iieaded **Lease Transac- 
tions/' he |K)inied to this item : 

A. Sylvcstro, store at - - E. S4ih St*, 
from Blank Estate, through office of 
Hoc & Co, Five years. 

"Today," he said, "that item is more 
important than all the foreclosures and 
bond defaults. It means that a man 
named Sylvestro, who probably runs a 
delicatessen, is willing to lease a store 
under prc^nt conditions for five years. 
For that transaction to be made, two 
parties had to have a meeting of minds 
on what the use of the Sixty- fourth 
Street premistis now is worth, 

"Before we can renew old mortgages 
or draw new ones, we have to know what 
the security is worth. Before we can 
know that, we have to know the net in- 
come on which it is based. Before we 
can know that, w^e have to know what 
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OU NEED A MODERN METHOD FOR A MODERN JOB 
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nternational 



AUTOMATIC PAYROLL MACHINES 

eliminofe record transcription 



Tlie new International Automatic Payroll Machine records the original regis- 
trations dirccily on the payroll ledger fomu No trans!»crihingt n^j cards, no 
chance forcrror^no waste of time — the original re^if§lrations are the "hook 
entries." It is the most accurate, the speediest niethml ever devised for pay- 
roll preparation. 

Compact, orderly — the International Automatic Payroll Machine'^s record 
is easy to audit. It permits quick, convenient, accurate comparison of job 
time with attendance time* And wheii completed, tlie record, w ith its oriurinat 
registrations, hectjmes the supporting mtuiier of the payroll clieek* The new 
International Automatic Pa} roll Marlune shows yf>a, Mr. Executive, just 
^vhen and how your payroll money is being spent — more clearly, more con- 
cisely . . < and more economically • * • than any other method* 

Evolving from Inlernationars forty -four years* experience in time record* 
ing work, the new International Automaiic Payroll Machine i& a marked 
advance in this vital phase of accounting. 

International Business Machines Corporation 



For de talked deji^cription — 
phfmf* (ir write fur Bulletin IS»49. 
JritrrijalMJii:il Business Mttchin«f»' 
ojIIc<;s, lociile J iti over lit prineifial 
Cities, give tjuicL, couveajeiit &ervice. 



international Electric Tabubting ond Accounting Machines , . . International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
Internotionol Industrial Scales . . , Dayton Moneywerght Scafes and Store Equipment 



General Offices 
270 BROADWAY; NEW YORK, N. Y. 



OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN 



mm 



Canatilan Division 
300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT. 



ALt PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 



IVhrn ntrHintj to tNTCRNATioKAi Bvsi«ifs Maciuksi rovn^SAtiON i^fcaire me»ll&n Nnthn'i Bi«sinej$ 



MORE 
THAN 





% TIMES 

AS MANY RETAIL SALES 
IN EVERY SQUARE MILE 
OF THIS TERRITORY • * * 




%md for 

describing tht* 
Bo9iatt Wharf Company 
and ita 
profi i-m a k f ng 
adrtmiaf^i^f ta you* 
Fiea*s* use the tfmpnn* 




Seven and oni'-Kalf \\vr mil <if the 
nationV ?*ales4 in 2% of thi- nalifinail 
urrii, Tliiit'tf ihe silary in New Enu- 
\i\ni\ > , . where petiph* are sHll buy- 
ifig* There it* alwavi^i hu^iiiCB^ in llii** 
inarkrl if youVf geari^d for sfrnVe* 

lltindreiliH of iiiannfarlurer** have* 
learned ihot the one mo^t praetieal 
appriiac'h tci \hv^ hiihine^»< im a Uraneh 
h»ejilMni in tlie territory. Thii^ may 
\w the higieal i^lep for yoti. 

The Boston Whatf prtiperty • • . a 
fiillv-fh*veIo|H'<] inthit4trial seetlon 
iHjuijified with faeilitiei!* for econom- 
ical maiitifacliiritiii; and w;rrt4iotiH- 
hi|i . . . iH Ivicaterl Init ten minittci^' 
dt«^tan<*e from thi* heiirt of BoHlon 
— yet rent?*, iiisiiranee^ atid oth€*r 
rharjjes are relatively low. 

From §uch an o p era li tiff hat^e. »*hi}»- 
nient*< to your most dinlant New 
Kn^flaiifl cu^^tonier will arrive in 12 
hour*^ or lest^ hy raiK 24 hy trucks 
and 36 hv roastwiiie Rteamen 



the use and <)caipancy of the property 
will brini^ in a fair bargain arrived at 
under today s conditions/' 

Viewed in terms of what is happeninj? 
on Sixty- fourth Strett. the revaluation 
of all the real estate and the refinancing 

I of all the mortgagee drawn under former 

j conditions are not as bewildering as 
they sometimes seem. 

I "Don*t ask me." the president con- 
cluded, "what real estate will turn out 
to be worth once enough such transac* 

i tions have bt-t?n made to demonstrate 
a stable level of values. Ask the Sytves- 
ivm and the Blank Estates. They will 
fjx the %*alues- every day are fixing 
them - and Wall Strtet, all the life in- 
surance companies, all the savings 
banks, and all the politicians in Wash- 
ington Giionot stop them. Ttie only en- 
durinR tragedy would be if the latter 
should try to. Incidentally, you probably 
have noticed that the daily column of 
Sylveslro items is growing longer/' 



BOSTON WHARF COMPANY 

Indusirittl Sermre Deparim^nt — Uept, fSHM 
BC>STCI\ WIlARt^ COMI'A^V, 2,i9 StimnH r Stn **L Bo>lf>ri. Ma%-. 

Pl**n*f miiil vtiur Ml ICE tHiuklrt i^lin h u^\U ho^ U% Te%hnre fliNtributmn rOftlf* 
»nri btiijil u|i |mitil!» hi Nt*w Eti|rluti<L 
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Colonial Colonels 
Boost Morristown 

TWO "Colonial Colonels'' daily greet 
hundreds of tourists and pfitentiai vis- 
itors coming to Morristown. New Jersey, 
who travel over one of the main high^ 
ways from Newark and New \'ork. 

Thousands of people will learn that 
Morristown is rich in Revolutionar>' his- 
tory, through information dis|)ensed by 
tht^e two young men who apiR^ar daily 
in appropriate Colonial Officers' uni- 
f<>rms. 

In addition to information about 
Morristown, these two young men are 
able tt> route tourists to any part of the 
United States and Canada. In other 
words, a complete Inforrmition Bureau 
is maintained without charge, to the 
people. In this way. Morristown expects 
to become one of the best-known smaller 
communities in the I'nited Stales, and 
the plan is doing all that was expc!cted, 
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*The small business can bag'^^ 

iG Markets with mod ern equipment 

. it's DANGEROUS BUSINESS to be unprepared" 



TJJK hijsioi^ss that can move fast^ — applying new ideas 
and methods — is bagging the orders loday^ 

Orders. Orders. Orders. Everyone fighting for orders* 
Becan^^e a steady volume of orders is today's big essen- 
lial for bnaine^fi progres^s. 

FTow are certain concerns increasing their share of 
c urrent orders? By going after business in dead earnest, 
Ry u^ing Addressograph-MMltigraph products to make 
t'limT vmttacls^ more consistent Jttlhm-iip^ Imnt-liiiting 
up-to-date sales promotion^ 

Vtblressograpli -Mnltigraph Products are used in a 
1 1 ion sand and one wavs to expi*dite bnsiness — from sim- 
plifying routine aud record keeping to si>eeding up sales 
[promotion and reduring operating ex[>enses. 

Unless you have made a recent study of this subject, 
you can't imapne in how many ways Addressograph 
and Midligrapli efpiipment %vill save anc! make money 
for your business^ be it large or small . 

See what this modern equipment can do for you^ — 
liow fast and straight it shoots for orders and profits, 

Emy terms — let us show you bow you can pay out of 
savings as ytm tisp if. 

Buy IC^ section of yottr ii^tt^hone dirf*ctorY for name of nearest 
iiinxl to A€l4iressogrttph-Mttltigfiiph ihrjtijrution^ Otw/ti/if/, Oft in 
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Modf;] U\0 Multigraiilt 

f [.CHIItltlt!: 1 V J:K">h riT IL" II 

iitjjtrriul (liriiNi.'li riliL<»ii^ 
CMT prjnti;t| iniiteriijl m IiIi 
lytH!, cutMt and iiik« 




If II 1 1 rl 1 1 fti-ra tt.- 1 J . I rri pri I i (n 
ri.inii'i^ mill iithi^r niiirh 
rr*fHTatri| IminiiicHA ildlii, 
I'iiHi hiiurly. Klisclricill 
tiiiHjirlit y vuilut^tc, 

Conrndt "Where To 
Stales Agf'tUf or write 




DANGEROUS- 

giiitits . . , but the 
mun ti'fto hifs ti t^mii 
hviid^ a HWiidyhtmi} 
and a matl**rn 
UHHipim can bag 
f/if 6iggej>r game 



Addressoqraah-MuJtiqraph Products 



MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KINO OF BUSINESS • EVERY DAY 

H'hcK nfritrna ta AoonESSCHiitAiMi "AtuLTi(;iiAi'ii t'cmpoiATJON pk<tw mtttuom NalUm'i Business 
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A POINT for those firms 
^hich ordinarily hove not 
round need for C. I. T. credit 
or service facilities 

I 




WHY not keep C. I. T. as on auxiliary source 
of credit ready to step ro instantly and fill 
the gap when for any reason your other sources 
of credit are unavailable or inadequate? 

Emergencies have a way of recurring. We welcome 
such"stand by'^arrangements with responsible 
firms. They are your assuronce against being 
caught in a credit pinch* 
▼ ^ 

C. 1. T- offers the advantages of a national organ- 
ization, large and stable resources, and specialized 
experience with more than 80 diverse products. 
It cooperates with clients in working out a complete 
time selling plan, C J, T. also offers a quick mar- 
ket to firms having on hand suitable purchaser 
paper, in any amount, which they may wish to con- 
vert from "notes receivable" into "cosh on hand." 



Commercial Investment Jrust 

^^^= incorporated ^^^= 



Execufive Offices! 



One Porit Ave., New York 



^Bankers fo fndvsfry Everywhere'* - 

ifffliated Operating Comparttes with Head OfFices in New York — Chkogo — Soo francnco — TorOfi*o, Canada 
A/so Comp/efe/y funcfiontng locai finance Offices in the Principal Cities 

Unit of COMMERC»AL INVeSTMENT TRUST CORPORATION - 



Things Talked about in Wall Street 

By a StaflF Correspondent of NATION'S BUSINESS 



New York, February 10 

\!n THOSE who look to the stock 
^k/ market to point the way to a re- 

T vival of business, found little en- 
coy raging in the first six weeks of the 
new year. I t was pretty nearly a "stand- 
still" market. 

The New York Times^ figures showed 
that in January 240 of the active issues 
moved up SI 00.000.000 in value, the 
smallest change in months. 

The early days of P>bmary offset all 
or most of this. 

Dividend cuts in United States Steel 
preferred and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey are not inspiriting. 

What chance for inflation? 

THE banking community is uneasy 
about inflation. 

Bankers have been asking their 
Washington correspondents, and have 
been sending their own officers to 
Washington to ask of others: ''How 
real is the danger of inflation?'* 

The answers from Washington are 
about the same: 

'There is no real danger of action 
at this, the lame duck session/* (That 
session will be over about the time this 
is printed, but I am writing early in 
February.) 

"There is possibility, but I think a 
lessening possibility, of inflation in the 
first session, whether it be extra or 
regular, of the new Congress. That pos- 
sibility may be weakened or strength- 
ened by whether plans are proposed or 
made to help the debtor class." 

Gold and inflation 

WHEN talk turns on inflation one 
question constantly bobs up: 

"If inflation took the form of going 
off the gold standard, or of altering the 
gold content of the dollar, what would 
happen to the great amount of indebted- 
ness which is directly made payable in 
gold of 'current weight and fineness* or 
some similar phrase?" 

In addition to the public issues, most 
utility and industrial bonds and a great 
part of the mortgage indebtedness of 
the country is payable^ principal and in- 
terest. in gold of existing standard. A 
banker told me the other day that the 
general counsel of one large institution 



was asked his opinion and in effect he 
said : 

"So far as law and precedent go, such 
payments would have to be made on a 
gold basis. If we were ever faced with 
such a state of affairs some way around 
would have to be found." 

One opinion was hazarded that courts 
might hold that since Congress has the 
power to "coin money, regulate the 
value thereof and of foreign coin," it 
might be decided that any contract for 
payment in a particular form or value 
of money would have to give way to 
fresh legislation. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
leaving the gold standard would involve 
us in some tremendous tangles. 

One estimate is that there are 90 bil- 
lions of outstanding indebtedness in this 
country payable in gold at five per cent. 
That would mean 4^^ billions of inter- 
est payable in gold, which isn't far 
from the total of gold in the United 
States. 



Too much money 



"POVERTY in a world of plenty" has 
been the theme of thousands of speeches 
in the past two or three years. Now^ 
we're talking of the need of more money 
(inflation) when the banks in New 
York are troubled with too much 
money. 

The Bowery Savings Bank, largest of 
mutual savings banks, has limited new 
accounts to $2,000 although the law 
permits them to take more. Moreover^ 
they are questioning the nature of new 
accounts and turning the cold shoulder 
to those not genuinely savings. This in 
the face of a reduction in the rate of in- 
terests on deposits. 

The commercial banks have reduced 
the rate on demand deposits to one 
fourth of one per cent» and on time de- 
fKisits to one half of one cent. 

Nevertheless their deposits grow. On 
January 28 the 21 banks in the clearing 
house had nearly a billion more than 
on January 30, 1932. 

Inflationists are divided 

WALL Street feels that the defense 
against inflation lies chiefly in the way 
in which the proponents of inflation are 
divided amongst themselves. There is 



a silver group, with almost as many 
proposals as there are members, a 
straight greenback group, a group w^ho 
propose reducing the gold content of 
the dollar — and so on. I See the Kip- 
linger letter on page 17 of this issue for 
further details. — Editor, ] 

Competition in cheap money 

THE suggestion that seems to cause the 
most uneasiness among bankers is the 
one to alter the gold content of the 
dollar. That, bankers feel, would lead to 
very grave evils. Nor are the bankers 
sure that currency expansion or infla- 
tion would help to raise commodity 
prices. 

"If we go near the edge or oflf the gold 
standard," said a banker with whom 
I talked the other day. "are we not go- 
ing to find ourselves in a trade and price 
war with the depreciated currency 
countries and a resulting drop rather 
than a rise in prices?'* 

Help for debtors and creditors 

SOME relief might come from the 
emergency bankruptcy regulation that is 
pressed on Congress by the President 
and which may be passed before this is 
read. 

Certainly the burden of both corpor- 
ate and private indebtedness is being 
felt in this country and the cry for re- 
lief is going to be louder. 

The corporation which owes $1,000,- 
000 in the shape of bonds on real estate 
and buildings whose value is uncertain 
doesn't like the word or tlie idea of 
repudiation but what if the alternative 
of cutting dow^n principal or interest 
rate or both is bankru[>tcy, forced 
liquidation and sale? 

Aren't both bondholders and cor- 
poration going to be willing to listen to 
a composition that may save a part 
for everybody? 



A 1 



winding road 



ONE rash individual a banker, too— 
made this suggestion: 

"Suppose we could make a lump sum 
settlement of our debts from Europe 
and suppose the debtor countries, some 
or alt could float bonds to settle that 
lump sum, couldn't the proceeds then 

65 



It was true then, 

and it's true now .... In 1929 it was said : 

"GAS/ a Century-Old Industry, has a 
larger market Now than ever before"" 




Gits has demonstrated 
its adaptability to new 
uses for more than 
100 years. Business conditions 
ha%e not changed the outlook in 
tbis industry, because gas sup- 
plies heat, a necessity wherever 
people live and work, 

Associafed Homes Turn *o Gas 

More than 2,000 customers 
served by the Associated System 
have installed gas house heating 
since 1929- More than 9,000 
bought automatic gas water 
heaters during the same period. 



YET TODAY, . , 

Only I out of no Assoriahd gas 
custfimtrs /ms a gas house heater. 

(hily I mt of 10 has an automat tc 
gas water heater* 

The average gas customer dou- 
bles his use wrhen he adds an 
automatic gas water heater, and 
multiplies it tenfold when he in- 
stalls gas hau^e heating. These 
facts point to a market, larger than 
ever, for Associated gas services* 

For information about facilities, 
service, rates, write 



Associated Gas & Electric System 



61 Broadway 



New York 




^4 doii't want to Retire 
but . . * Fill building a 
Retirement 
Fund'' 

M inicnii to Con* 
Ltiiue iictivc as 1an|r 
stK I live, but I've no 
intenhon of makms 
a job lypport me for- 
ever. 

*'Aftrr I am 55. Ibr 
p.irt of my prcstiit 
r>ay elite k which 1 
am diiw utiplvmg t > 
my Jtihn Hfniciick 
Kttifemcnt Fund 
pEiHcjr IS (Toing to 
wurk to pa/ bulchcr iind ih^ baker, 

*There*s no loafing m my plani for the 
fiiiurf, Fhit there's a M af interest in if 
wark* ituilj and a fj venture, Tm buyinif the 
lre<?tkfm for i( mm. So cnn yon. Ask the 
Jtahii Hnneuck to mail yoy their booklet 
iihowinft bow it's done." 





: Company^ 



John Hancock Inquiry Bureau 

CLtHiiwctori Stntrr. Lki»TO$«, MAta. 
f'trrdte •ciiij nif yuui ItO'ujklri ibDul ihe Juhtt 
H^nc^tck n«tirftiiciit Fund Pdky. 



Staff 



HOME-SrUDY 

BRINtit BI«AER PAY 

l>i>n*l cautjht nriiiping when Ot»portunity kn'»r k-. 
i'rtptir'C f'>r uflv:in*i'niY'iil m«re txi*mvy liv ir im- 
iiijc H'yw fi'ir tl;'- • '/I- F*rt 0-1-/ /• ' ' 

//int . Wntt* f. . ntliebu^i i 



I — m. \\ u< ! 
Ihc nu[}j;iii. A - , j ■ > - 

□ Triifn*i- ^tllnE1i^:t-mv^^l 
PLaw: lu-i^n-r tif ] I .11, 

□ Commf rii liiiil I 111^ 
n lnilu«i rlul Algnl'l 

i ' T<,- 1 ii^ii r u, iitt V 

[ J Hail. Million Milin'C 

OPuper !i;*iilL-»iiiJitiN^lli<Fi 



your niiin 

i. Ayr tv% pi> ml c ci i e 
n M i>«1 c r n I' c> rfm a n !%t\ I tl 

fiF.ipi-i-r Booklet r^ptn A 

nHu>ini^!i>« t fi^lihti 



Ul SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

Dept. C HScjfo 

jFcbcial 
Bocuinents! 
^ciit (QuiclUp 

Write or Wire* 

Service fee of $\M per order pUis 
postage and Govcrnmeni charge, if 
any; payable by cWck an delivery. 

The Ward Christie Associates 

N.niofijf Pricss BuiMinic. Wj^hingion* D. C 

THERE'S NO NEED^ 

TO WORRY 

Bristol, Efigldnd, h^t ?,C^ fTouriiJiing Sn- 
dyitrftt dnd h a buif poii« 

Th^ D«vefppmenf Scard, I, BriiM Bridge, 
CAN help iou Ihttm wjll b* tomathiflg 

fl^ihrd by writiRQ to Jh^m, 



■ be used as a sort of rnorlgaKe pool for 
the relief of the farm borrower?" 

To which tile answer was *'Too much 
*supi)c>Hing' in that plao and too long 
a rrjad to travel bivfore the relief woulc 
be available." 

No more conservatives 

IT is typical of these disturbid times 
that even the most conservalive buj^ine^ss 
men are not horrified at, and are ready 
to discu&s, proi^Qsais which would have 
shocked them to the center two years 
ago. 

A business world which has seen 
a government agency, the Reconstruct 
tion Finance Corix>ration, lending hun- 
dreds of millions to keep corpirations 
on their feet h hardened to tht^ unusual. 

Stocks through three years 

A GLANCE at the Wall Sireei Joumafs 
compilaticm of market value of stocks 
quoted on the big Exchange gives a 
graphic picture of "the Rise and Fall 
of the Wall Street Empire." On the first 
of September. 1929, the L280 stocks 
listed on the Exchange had a market 
value of $89,668,000,000 and had gone 
up nine per cent that month. 

On the first of DecembeT, 1932, the 
1,242 Hsted stocks had a market value 
of S22.250,OOO.rKM}. 

Humply Dumpty had a great fall 
And can all the King s horses and all 
the King s men put him together again? 
There's a task ahead of our business 
and political statesmen. However, no 
one wants a rejietition of 1929. 

Its worth noting that the market 
value of listed bc^nds tx^tween those 
dates only fell from S46J50XKlOX)00 to 

$38,ioo.mo.r™. 

What do indices show? 

HOW good arc our widely current in- 
dices of current business? Some of them 
put business at 50 per cent or even less 
of "normal." once you've agreed what 
"normal" is. Many ex|>erts are inclined 
to think that figure is too low. Here's 
the argument: 

"Most of our available and uf)-to-date 
business figures are concerned too much 
with heavy industries, iron and steel, 
automobi le prod uction. construction . 
Such things sag, of course, in depres* 
sion, and sag faster and more deeply 
than such everyday business as baking 
and selling bread. I think that our busi- 
ness indices exaggerate rather than un- 
derstate!" 



Budgeting for 1933 

A MID- WESTERN manufacturer said 
to me ; 

"We lust some money in 1932. When 
we came to making up our budget for 
1933 we didn't dare put our gross sales 
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W^e beliBve thai in Collier's a new leader has 
appeared among magazines— a leader, designated 
as such by a modern- minded American public, 

THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

a'JiiijMUTil 



In the selection of a publication as 
a key advertising medium, whether 
it alone will be used or whether it 
heads a list of publications, editorial 
strength should be the first consid- 
eration. 

For editorial strength determines 
the type, the influence and the 
responsiveness of a publication's 
readers. 

Collier's is read today with an in- 
tensity of interest which has no 
parallel among publications of large 
circulation. 

It fights for those things which it 



believes to be for the best interests 
of the American people. 

In its aggressiveness it has made 
enemies. 

And it has won the loyal support of 
newspapers, retailers, sales man- 
agers, executives and millions of 
aggressive, youthful, active, open- 
minded people. 

What appears in Collier's is the 
theme of American thinking. 

To the advertiser, Collier's offers 
the key publication and, in many in- 
stances, the only publication needed 
to influence American buying. 



THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 



ft 
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MODERN 
FACILITIES 

V V V V V 

SPEED 

with SAFETY 




Here's How Shippers Make 
Substantial Savings by routing 
goods 

"VIA GALVESTON" 

America's Port of Quickest Dispatch 
is organized for speed. One awrtch 
from yards to wharf. Shipside tranB- 
fer of aJ! comniodUies. Only 10 milea 
— 40 minutes— from docka to open 
sea. No irafTic tie-vips here. F'ivc 
trunk line railroads, 69 ateamMhip 
lines reaching major ports; 32 piers, 
30 waterfront warehouses, fireproof, 
sprinkler protected. No matter what 
your cargo— bulk or packaged goods 
—it will be handled with speed, 
safety and economy at Galveston. 
The logical point for water-borne 
commerce produced or consumed in 
the Southwest. 

Port of 
GALVESTON 



a$ a irate far mmnu* 




I at more than 80 per cent of the sak^s 
I of 1932 If we go to that kvd we shall 
again lose money. But and that 'but' 
ab*mi the big^i*^! thing in our busi 
ness if we can this year do as large a 
volume of business as we did in 191i2 
we slialt make money. And. what"*^ 
more, we are hofjeful of at lea^st equal 
' ling 1932;* 

I Working on llic present ba^sis 

1 RELAYED that remark to a banker 
with wulv e.Ki»erience in industrial man- 
n cement. 1 le said : 

"That represents a very common and 
\ t ry helpful state of mind. Business is 
facing realities more than ever. It's 
getting! conscious that a primary con^ 
cern of busint^s is to make a profit out 
of what it has at hand. 

"The more business looks at what is 
around, the less it kK>k*5 backward, the 
better/* 

Old members of the Exchange 

THE Stock Exchange might give a 
. birthday or a golden wedding party to 
I John D. Rockefeller this month, for he 
, has been a member since March 15. 
I 1883, just a half century. 
' But he isn't the oldest. M. C. Bouvien 
I of M C. Bouvier & Co., joined the 

Exchange on June 25. 1869; B. 

Wadsworlh. of Wadsworth & Wright, 
i has been a membtT since May 3» 1H69. 

I 

Midwest reasons for inflation 

TME unease over inflation in Wall 
1 Streii is added to by rei^rts that come 
' out of the midwest and by visits from 
men who profess to know what the mid- 
west is thinking. 

I An Iowa farm leader has this to say : 

People heri? in the East ju^t don't get 
the iiituation that is creating the increa-sinu- 
ly insititfOt demand for inflation on the 
1 pari of farmers and others livioK w est ol the 
M; -1 >ippi. 

\i3it ly-nmu out of a hundred of us out 
, ihtTc are favorinn inflation, or in other 

word?*, riKJrc actual coins and bills. 
' In a great many Motions ihroUKh the 
Wc^t the banking system and all confi- 
dence in banks have absolutely broken 
down. Many communities, rural ones es- 
pecially, have no bank.% at all. 

We are doing no business except on a 
strictly cash ba.sin. 

When we take a load of hf*^^ to market 
in our section we demand cash for them. 
We won't lake a check. The iiard money 
has to be laid on the line. We take that 
money and carry it in our jxK'kels or hide 
it some place on lite farm. 

Credit in all its form^ has bttn ^really 
curtailed or has been eliminated altogether 
in sections of the West. 

As a result, with everylwdy demanding 
the actual coin and, having once gotten it, 
holding on to it, a scarcity of money has 
arisen. 

What we want out there is an increase 



in the physical animint of money. Infbticm 
iieems to offer a w^y lo get it. 

Saving de.spite the dej^re.ssion 

MOW to bt»at I he deprejision has been a 
problem of ix'culiar acuteness to many 
ixfiple who have of necessity deijended 
very largely upcm the income from their 
stocks and bonds. 

This is how one investor came out 
ahead 

Flarly in 1932 he sold all of his stocks 
and put the money in the bank He sold 
his s4'Cond-grade brmds in the fall of 
last year. He [>ut the prcK^eeds in a 
defK>sitor>^ and withdrew for his own 
use from his funds at the rate of six per 
cent JXT annum. His capital shrunk 
abinjt four i>t*r cent. 

If he had held all of his sixrurities it 
would have shrunk about 40 [xt cent. 
He is 36 jxt cent ahead of the game 
and ready Uy buy when the limes seem 
right. 

If the market had gone \ip he would 
ntji be patting himself on the back so 
vigorously. 

Betting on better business 

rHAT Leonor F. Loree, grizzled rail- 
road veteran, follows the old adage to 
'^sell 'em when they're dear and buy 
'em when they*re cheap" is the almost 
unanimous view of sijeculative Wall 
Street. 

When the boivm was at its highest, 
Ijoree sold the Pennsylvania Railroad 
a bunch of Wabash and I^high Valley 
stock for S63,0O0.fK)0. The stock cost 
him S^n.fXMI.fKXJ; result, a tidv profit of 
$23.rK)(MXX). 

Now I^)rce tells the world that he has 
purchased 500,000 shares of New York 
antral for about ^mmum. At the 
lop of the boom the stock would have 
cost him SI43.0O0.mX). Siiid L<jree: "By 
late summer, when the crops begin to 
come in and the seasonal upward trend 
starts we will Ix^gin to climb the hill to 
better times/' and he is venturing the 
small sum of S10XK)0.00rj on the accu- 
racy of his forecast. 

That's practical 

Interest continues lower 

THE Chase and City Banks, Americans 
two largest banking institutions, have 
reduced interest rates on "comjKJund 
interest division* —savings— from three 
to two pt^r cent, thus inaugurating what 
will probi'jbly be a nation wide move in 
this direction. When the banks get one 
per cent or less for the small part of 
their deposits they arc actually lending, 
the savings depositor must eventually 
take his cut. 

On the whole, the move in (avor of 
lower interest rates on real estate mort- 
gages is believed to be helpful and con- 
structive. 
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ANriNdl Statements December 31, 1932 

THE TRAVELERS 

llarlj'ortl^ Connecticut 

1. , E t) M V N ri •/, A r H 1; It , 1' R 1: s I I ) K NT 

THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
[Sixty-rtitith Annual StatementX 



Assets 

United States Government Bon 
Other Fulilic Bonds 
R.-iilroad B(.)nds and Stocks 
Public Utility Bonds and Stock 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
First Mortgage Loans . 

Real Estate 

Loans on Company's policies 
Cash on hand and in Banks 
Interest accrued ... 
Premiums due and deferred 
All Other Assets 



ds?S0,54S 
S8,947 
76,551 
; 70,477 
4^,065 
108,028 
26,994 
122,310 
15,0S6 
10,287 
26,498 
699 



,615.00 
,727.00 
,628.00 
,391.00 
,758.00 
,112.12 
,694.05 
,510.97 
,001.79 
,629.67 
,431.14 
.026.59 



ToT.Ai. ji674,492.52S.31 



Resehves and All othek 
Life Insurance Reserves 
Accident and Health In.surance 

Reserves 

Workmen's Compensation and 

Liability Insurance Reserves 
Reserve fur Taxes .... 
Other Reserves and Liabilities, 
Contingency Reserve . 
Special Reserve .... 
Capital . . J!20,000,000.00 
Surplus , . 18,139,869.67 



Liabilities 
»559,33S,165.47 

9,475,162.90 

46,287,060.93 
3,2 n, 402.49 
2,226,312.35 
7,778,318.00 
8,039,233.50 



38.139,869.67 
Total };f)74,492,525.31 



THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
[ Twenty-seventh Annual Statement ] 



Assets 

United States Government Bonds )5L71 4,490.00 
Other Public Bonds . . . 2,209,276.00 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks . 2,948,1 19.00 
PublicUtilitv Bonds and Stocks 1,623,800.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks . . 7,596,208.00 
First Mortgage Loans . . . 312,500.00 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 1,769,200.15 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,851,561,33 
Interest accrued . . . . 95,193.46 

All Other Assets . . . . 87.00 

Total 320,120,434.94 



Reserves and all Other Liabilities 
Unearned Premium and Claim 

Reserves 38,166,961.76 



Reserves for Taxes 
Other Reserves and Liabilities. 
Contingency Reserve . 
Special Reserve .... 
Capital . . .33,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . 4,289,107.90 



Total 



353,189,10 
541,808.19 
1,627,399.00 
2,141,968.99 



7,289.107.90 
320,120.434.94 



THE TRAVELERSFIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

[Ninth Annual Statement\ 



Assets 

UnitedStatesGovernment Bonds }?3 ,024,544.00 

Other Public Bonds . . . 1,238,174.00 

Railroad Bonds and Stocks , 2,469,173.00 

Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 4,170,681.00 

Other Bonds and Stocks . . 1,647,414.00 

First Mortgage Loans . . . 250,000.00 

Cash on hand and in Banks _ . 1,907,045.29 

Premiums in Course of Collection 1 ,229,437.36 

Interest accrued .... 111,071.53 

All Other Assets .... 17,046.30 



ToTA L . 



316,054,586.48 



Reserves Ann all other Liabilities 



L^nearned Premium and Claim 

Reserves . . 
Reserves for Taxes ... 
Other Reserves and Liabilities. 
Contingency Reservt; . 
Special Reserve .... 
Capital . . .32.000,000.00 
Surplus . . . 1,548,110.18 



Total 



310,266,136.84 
254,309.98 
33,72L36 
893,292.00 
1,059,013.12 



3,548,110.18 
31 6,054,5 Si6.48 



MORAL: Ins urc in THE T RJ F ELERS 

AU forms of insurance and annuities are available in The Travelers, furnish in compre- 
hensive insurance service to individuals, families and business firms and corporations, 

LIFE ^ ACCIDENT - AUTOMOBILE - BURGLARY - FIRE - LIABILITY - GROUP ■ COMPENSATION * PLATE GLASS 
STEAM * BOILER ' WINDSTORM ■ AIRCRAFF . MACHINERY * INLAND MARINE 



When wtituu} t0 TttE Tkavei^s Insurance Compahv pli^&ie invtiHm ^ati&n*s Business 
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NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y, 
A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION, FOUNDED IN IB4$ INCOilTORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OP NEW YORK 

88th annual statement, DECEMBER 31, 1932 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

DECEMBER 41, 1952 

JOHN B. ANDRUS 

Mtinkfuiturt Ariiniftvn Chrmiftti 

NATHANIEL AVER 

t o mpa ny i.Ji*ttiirt) 

CORNELfUS N. fillSS 

ChatnnnH t*/ tltf BiHitd, 
Biii*, b'uhyan &- i.\t$npany 

HENRY BRUERB 

MORTtMSR N. BUCKNER 

A f'U' Y'kftk J ruit L'itmpany 
THOMAS A. EUCKNEK 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 

f'rfsidirnt t i aSumhiQ 1' wii'tTjily 

CHARIBS A. CANNON 

■CALVIN COOLIDGE 

Fitrnitit /V*"xn/i'ii/ *>/ th^ 

GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 

Cifmoluiated (.prnf^ntty 

WILLIAM H, DAN FORTH 

C kairwmn of / ' 
Raijtan-Pttrma i • 

JAMES a HARBDKU 

ihaii murn ttf thf Hoard, 

CHARLES D. HILLES 

*V. IV Stat*' Mt/r,, limfhyrr f 

HALE HOLDEN 

Chitirttuift iff the Board, 
S<.'uihtrfi Piicipc Company 

CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 
ALBA B, JOHNSON 

PERCY H. JOHNSTON 

Prtaidrnt , 

Chemua! Bank & Trujt Compnay 

WILLARD V, KING 

Ri'tirrd 

GERRISH H. MttLlKEN 

Ift*'*iHit, tMUlfl'tn & Company 

FRANK PRESBREY 

{ hiiirmau m/ tin' Bimrd, 
Frank Prt'ihti'y Ciitnpany 

GEORGB M. REYNOLDS 
(ViiiiFiFKjn of tiii' Hc^rd, 
Ciftitint'ntai Itiitiint Bank & Truit 
i'itmpany 

J. BARSTOW SMULL 

*'r i .tmpatty 

JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 

f',rsidf»t, 

h\ H. Afjrv Citmpany, tt\c. 

RIDLEY WATTS 

Director^ Chrmii-ai Bank & Trust 
Cump4itty 



vacancy 
Darwin I 
ROBERT E, 

^ll't'iidi'Ht . 
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DUELING 



To the Policy-holders and the Pub tic: — 

During the 1932 the New York Life Insurance Company paid to its liv- 
ing policy-holders and to the beneBciaries of those who died« the sum of 

^255,200,187.69 

It met every obligation from its current cash Income, made new investments 
during the year amounting to 

^46,625,1 11J2 

and closed the year with a larger amount of cash in bank than at any other year- 
end in its history. 

The assets of the Company amount to 

^1,974,076,041.43 
The total liabilitieg of the Company amount to 
^1,860,106,133.54 

included in which are policy reserves calculated upon the most conbtTvatlvc 
basis used by Life Insurance companies: a provisional apportionment of 
^52»059»28S for 1933 dividends to policy-holders, and a special reserve, not re- 
quired by law, of ,6 J 0,709. 74. 

Its unassigned funds (surplus) over all liabilities amount to 

J51 13,969,907,89 
New paid for insurance effected during 1932 amounts to over 

^52 1,000,000 

At the close of 1932 the Company had outstanding insurance in force of over 

^7,300,000,000 
The total income of the Company during the year was 

^407,255.904.31 

The following table shows the assets of the Company under various headings 
and the percentage of each to the total: 



Cn^h on Iljind i^r in Hunk 
I'niU'ff Slater fpovernrtn'nt Bond^ 

.Slate, Clounty nml [Vfunir Split Bondf^ 

Puhlif^ l^tililv UimiU 
f iiifti^lrial Htniil^ 

K»ilrrju<l EJ(irid*« ^ . . 

C^iiiuidiHrt ffcmclN (Domtnian^ Pruvinrt'. City, ^tr.) . 
I nilrri KinKflttm of Greut Britatn & Irrhmd ftond^ 
Olhix Eirrrigfi [l4>nd«< i ^ . 
Pri-f4'Pri*d iiMfl (#uarunl<'**d Stacks 
Ui^iil K^iiiiii- Ouiii'd ( inrhiflini£ llomr Ofru'i ) . 
Fir^t MortgH|fr>» on <!i1y I'ropt'rlii'^ . . , . . 
Fir««| ]V1ort|riige» on F;trni'^ 

Policy Ltmufi 

tfitvrt'-.| Htid Ri'til^ Du4' and Arr'riird 

Other A^sel^ - . . 

Toliil - 





Prr Crni tn 
Ti3t4J Atitftt 




1.10 


S6,009,,> 19,71 


2.81 


129.486.31^,11 


6.36 


ll7,5.=>fK7M,fil 


7.17 


19JJ{7.3H6,fl3 


,97 


376,878.012.12 


19.0*) 


38,81 7,2f*-l- 78 


1.97 


1.98 7Ji 77,90 


.2.> 


23S9,029JO 


J 2 


H(>,88:i,896.(ID 


1.10 


IH J 16,598.7.1 


2.11 


.^29.178,296.81 


26.82 


22. ir* 1,27:5.96 


l.ll 


119,798,91 L98 


21.27 


36.168,670,83 


1,83 


31.115,227.67 


L73 


SI, 971, 076,0 11. 43 


100.00 



F tn thii ttjitemetit, banii» not lubjccc to Ainartirtftivn mnd m\\ Prrfrrrrd ^nJ Gitst^ntmrd 
tiocki Art v«|u«d on liAiU p>f««crib*d by N#iiandt Convention of Ini^urflfic^ Commu«ionim/l 
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^^TAi^ is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 



Index of 

ADVERTISERS 
March • 1933 

PACE 

Arme Card System Cdmpany SI 
A^ldres^rjj^rapli-Mulltgruph Corp. 63 
AU^mite Corporation 6 
A 111 mi nam Com pun v of America 

Sa'54r-55 

American Can Company 1 
American Disirict Telegraph 

Company 60 
American Express Company 71 
American Telephc^ne & Telegraph 

Company 2nd Cov. 

'Assoc! a led Gas £1 ElGLiric System 66 
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Bakelite Corporalion 

B Of- ton Wharf Company 

nux 5 

Bristol Development Board 
Ihtrnoighs Adding Machine Co. 



59 
62 
71 
66 
37 
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35 
66 



Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chevrolet Motor Company 
Christie, Ward, Associates, The 
Commercial Investment Trust 

Cur pi jra I ion 64 
Croweil Publishing Company 67 



Detex Watchclock Corporation 
Hit k, A. B,, Compajiy 



42 

2 



Eqii liable Life Assurance Society 
of ihe U. S. 

Feh & Tarrant Mfg. Co, 

French Line . 



7 

12 



Galveston, Port of . 68 

Goodyear Tire St Rubber Co,, 

Inc., The . 10 

Heullh Cigar Company 71 

Internarifmal Business Machines 
Corpfiraiifjn 61 

International Harvester Co, of 
America 47 

Iron Fireman Mfg, Company 44 

John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company 66 
John^i'M anvil k» Corporation 38-39 

La Salle Extension University 66 
Layne & Bowler, Inc. . 3 

Ligfijeli ^ Myers Toliacco Co, 4lh Co v. 
Limi her mens Mutual Casually 

Com t>any 50 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company 
Muiual Ca.Huahy Insurance 



41 

43 

National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters 49 

National Hotel Management 

Company, Inc. 5B 

New York Life Insnrance Co, 71) 

I'iir kage Machinery Comtiany 46 

i'or iimalie Scale Corporation 43 

Ronald Press Company, The 50 

Travelerji^' Insurance Company » 

The 69 

Vacunm Oil Company, Inc. ....... 4 



Westinghouae Electric Elevator 
Co. 3rd Cov, 



advertising^ 



Say it 

Again and Again 
and Affain 



IT IS the fashion to blame over- 
,A / production for all our present 
y busiticss ills. Yet today we are 
producing just about the same quantities 
of shoes, clothing, furniture and houses 
that we did in 1912, when our popula- 
tion was 30,000.000 less than it is now. 
Somehow, we got off the economic track. 

The trouble, obviously, is not over- 
production but misdirected production. 
We made more of certain things than we 
could use or pay for. 

We can return to where we started by 
shutting down factories. Demand can be 
stimulated by curtailing supply. So can 
we whet a man's appetite by starving 
him. We can go backward if we choose, 
but why not get back on the track and 
go forward. 

The key to the situation is not to 
make less but to sell more. The trouble 
is that we have looked upon advertising 
too much as an accesst)ry to business and 
not as an essential. It is, judiciously 
used, an economic stabilizer revealing 
the stresses on production as well as 
consumption. It discloses what can be 
sold and how it can be sold. It plumbs 
consuming capacity as nothing else can. 

No manufacturer can do without his 
public. He cannot long continue to make 
goods in the vague hope that they will 
be sold. He must know his imblic, edu- 
cate it to the use of his products, follow 
its changes of condition and viewpoint. 
Last year s copy docs not serve this 
year s purpose, nor will this year's do for 
next year. The strength of advertising is 
in saying it again and again and again. 

HAfjRV C. Marschalk, PTesident 
Marschalk & Pratt, Inc. 




CONTROL with 
Steady Hands 



I 



Steady hands bespeak control. Business 
men who refuse to permit their hands to 
tell an unsteady story of their personal 
life, smoke SANO (the fine alL Havana 
filled ctgM with k-ss dian 1 nicotine) . 
Tiiey lose none of the joys of srnoking— 
the only difference is that most of the 
nicotine is o//tf SANO is sold by alt the 
finest hotels, clubs and tobacconists. Buy 
SANO from your regular dealer or, if 
he cannot supply you, send Si. to us forM 
7 Invincibles. Money refunded if SANO ^ 
IS not satisfactory. 

HEALTH CIGAR CO., INC. 
81 Washington Street, New York 

Makers of SANO cigarettes and pip^ tobacco 



TO BE SAFE 

When traveting, executives and sales- 
men usually carry more funds than 
they need. These funds are made 
actually safe if they are in the form of 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 



Fijr sdlc at bdn}{s and Exl^rcss ofjKCS 




ADVERTISING MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 

/Uji'* iintl lili \At^v tit'iin iii!^f-tth!L<'iiji'r)t.i hi ovirr 
lull (ijipirrir, lU ytatd latarhwk- \l\ S amri 
44hroiiilii tnrlkijen tuurtti-i ^icmii 

• UilMTihlmi. hinj.'.*' (iirjMii-. rwiito, pur 
ihii<^li>,K, tiii-JtiiitiLiiii ami rii'Nl uiiili 

inih .hU-< i*rj;jitii/ittinn Salary |i:2jnMi 
nux Tv. Nu\Ufn'^ Hill kri IMS. 



Reprints . . . 

nr^^ may In* ijiiaim-d in quant ilii^s of 
100 nr moH^ fur ilit' cust *A prituing. 
1 'ii'ful fur mailinfj \*t vtMir ni^-tiunrr lisl» 
or any ctihpr*^ wlmm >tiu may wWh lo iii- 
rrri'sl in the subjrct covered* Write for 
prices to: 

NATION'S BUSINESS 
Washington 



24,839 Miles 

to attend a Board Meeting! 




XfiESiDENT IL L H\RR1MAN taps his gavel, 
and calls to order the regular iiieeliii|; of ihe 
R(iard of Dirfrron^ of ihe Chamher €if (ioni* 
iiiiTi'f* cif rlii' I tilled Stalesi. Thirty-fdur 
iiieiuhers are jirr?>enL Leaders in uih 
tt till lies, .^leel, lire*?, tiatikiiig. raih^oad^, iii- 
suranee, autoiiKilHhv, hutdier. farm iiiiple- 
iiieiil^. fruit, elevatars. They have traveled 
to the Naliotrs Capilal fnim all fTjriieri;^ of 
the eon lit ry — ^21,839 uiile?^ allngether! 

And fur what }jiiriH^?e are they here? 

Theiie tneii are working devotedly^ un- 
.selfisldy. giving (►f ifieir lime aiid ahility. lo 
help solve ihe many iiruhlems confrunling 
Atneriean hui^iiie?^s today. 

JAMES A. FAHREm furmer iiresident of 
United States SteeL reportR on depreciated cur- 
r#*nrir!s and the rompel ilinii of f<)rei|iii itii|ior1i4 
witti liuiiie itnhiHiry. 

WalttT C* Tea|^U% pre^iidenl nf Standard Oil 
of New Jersey* gives a close-up piety re of tlir 
Sli.ire-the-Work-MoveiiienL Tlir fin*liiifi« of n 
r^Ktiiiiittee on govern iiH*!it t-oniprtil i<»ri wttli 
Iiu^ine&s are presented. 

Hurry A* ^ hc'rler of (lhieaf^tJ rejiorls f**r 
liatikin^ I iitiinjirfo4\ Thi^ cominitlee i>i luade U[i 



of some of tlie coimtry^g nioM eomi>etenl husineas 
and fiiiiini iai Tiiiiidh. Tlnn liavr*riv( ii niiiny liour^^ 
to a study of tlii' different an^le^ ot tin- liunking 
situation* Another eommittee diHelof^eM amazing 
diingf^ a hour r\|irnditurrB for veterans, 

1X"HE\ I he Chaudjer's Board of Directors ap- 
|trove5 a lommitlee report, this rejiort hiTonie« 
the ha«*iB of a n*fcn*ndnm to he voted on by the 
(^handicr'si organization mendier^^. In thi* nay* 
the Ch amber fditaiuR a conj^n»U9 of husineris 
opinion, fjntt> thf vi<*wf* <if t>y^jiies}^ men every^ 
where, Thi,^ i^xpre^^.^jon of opinion — ihi^ man- 
date of hu^iinei^s — fle!f*rniine§ the Chamhrrs 
poliey. I'heii, afti^r the Chamber's policy h ^e- 
terniiuf^U* u prof: rani of ariitm U e^^tahli.^hed and 
carrird cm I for the wrlfare of tili liU-^ine^^s anil of 
the general publie. 

THE WORK of the National Chamber is im- 
portant. Important, because here bu^iuej^s men 
are work in;: lo^clhcr in a i iHiunon cau^**. Bui^y 
<:cttin^ at tht- bottom of the BIG problem?^ of 
bujiine^ji, which in themselves are the baiie 
causes of so many hutidredf* of other busineds 

Bii!siiiesft men today nm^t work together for 
the comnmti good. The time is here when buj^i- 
ne.«i^ men ean j^olve their problem h only through 
nnited and direcleil eflort. 



// ytm wouhl like to join thh ori^anization^ tvrite for *^^fen Who Serve YoitJ 



Chandjcr of Commerce of the United States 

Washington *DC 





Elevators that land exactly level iriih 
efieh jhmr ivitlunit first going through 
the annoying process of leveling make 
a decided s€iving in operating cost for 
the tnanagement of any building — 
old or new* 



MODERN ELEVATOR OPERATION MEANS 



Controlled Power 



MODERNI55ATION OF OLDER BUILDINGS 
is* restoring Uieir earning power. It pays to 
**change over" the elevulors^ especially at this 
time when prices actually are less than at any 
lime in 25 years. Each Lniltling reiiuires a study 
of its own. Clarefnl engineering thought and 
^[irrial indivitlual analyais are given every build- 
ing prohlem brought toWestinghouse — aconrt- 
e.**j' service to those interested in niudernizalion« 



Precision Landings are just one of the more easily nnder- 
gtood results o£ electrical engineering progress in vertiral 
transportation as developed by Westinghouse. This progress 
has gained greater eontrcd of power to produce a smoother 
elevator performance with less wear, less friction, less noise 
and less cost. 

Wf^sti n0hnii sc^ 



Electric Elevators 





c wc stop to rest and 
admire the beautiful out yonder 
lets enjoy a Chesterfield 
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